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THE FLITCH OF BACON: 


OR, THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW.—SHOWING HOW IT AROSF. 


FYTTE THE FIRST. 


A Fond Couple make a Vow before the Good Prior of the Convent of Our Lad 
ef Dunmow, hat they have loved each other well and truly for a Twelvemonth 
aad a Day ; and crave his blessing.’ 


a noble Recom 


“ seek ye here, my children dear ? 
Why ye down so lowly 
Upon the stones, beneath the porch 

Of this our Convent holy ?” 


The Prior thus the bespoke 
In faltering rast ge and slowly. 

Their modest pe would seem proclaim 
The pair of low degree. 

But though in cloth of frieze arrayed, 
A stately youth was he ; 

While she, who knelt down by his side, 
Was beautiful to see. 


“ A Twelvemonth and a Day have fled 
Since first we were united ; 

And from that hour,” the young man said, 
“‘ No change our hopes has blighted. 

Fond faith with fonder faith we’ve paid, 
And love with love requited. . 


“ Trae to each other have we been ; 
No dearer object seeing, 

Than each has in the other found ; 
In everything agreeing. 

And every look, and word, and deed 
That breed dissension fleeing. 


“ All this we swear, and take in proof t; 
Ourlaay of Dunmow! , 

For She, who sits with saints above, 
Well knows that it is so. 

Attest our Vow, thou reverend man, 
And bless us, e’er we go!” 


bay ee old stretch’d forth his hands : 
“‘ Heaven prosper ye !’’ quoth he ; 
“O’er such as ye, right gladly we : 
Say “ Benedicite !’” 
On this, the kneeling pair uprose— 
Uprose full joyfully 
¥YTTE THE SECOND. 


The Good Prior merrily bestoweth a Boon upon the Loving Couple, and getteth 


Just then, pass’d by the Convent cook— 
And moved the young man’s glee ; 
For on his back a mighty Flitch 
Of Bacon brown bore he. 
So heavy was the load, I wis, 
It scarce mote carried be. 


“ Take ye that Flitch,” the Prior cried, 
“Take it, fond pair, and go ; 

Fidelity, like yours, deserves 
The boon I now bestow. 

Go feast your friends, and think upon 
The Convent of Dunmow.” 


“ Good Prior,” then the youth replied, 
“Thy gift to us is dear, 

Not for its worth, but that it shows 
Thou deem’st our love sincere. 

And in return broad lands I give— 
Broad lands thy Convent near ; 

Which shall to thee and thine produce 
A Thousand marks a Year! 


“But this Condition I annex, 
Or else the Grant’s forsaken ; 

That whensoe’er a Pair shall come, 
And take the oath we’ve taken ; 

They shall from thee and thine receive 
A goodly Flitch of Bacon. 


“ And thus from ont a simple chance 
A usage good shall grow ; 
d om example of true love 
me : 
While all who win the 


win th 
The Custom of bese” ese 


“Who art thou, son?” th i 
e ae tones = aieine 
uid’s not j 
Nor with robe est with ot men, 
“T jest not, Prior, for know in me 


Sir Reginald Fitzwalter 


“T now throw off my hu 
As what I am, coher exp, 

The wealthiest I of wealthy men 
Since with this treasure blest.”? 

And as he spoke, Fitzwalter clasp’d 
His lady to his breast. 


“In peasant guise my love I won, 
Nor knew she whom she wedded ; 

In peasant cot our truth we tried, ’ 
And no disunion dreaded. 

Twelve months’ assurance proves our faith 
On firmest base is steadied.” 


J “Eieaned within those Convent walls 
en the glad news was known ; 
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sade churros 


outshone : 
Beauty and worth for want of birth 
Abundantly atone. 
L’ ENVOY. 
Hence the Custom. 
What need of more? That Loving Pair 
Lived long and truly so ; 
Nor ever disunited were ;— 
For one death laid them low! 
And hence arose that Custom old— 





SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
RICHARD SYDNEY. 


“ Chi se’ ta che vieni anzi ora?” 
Rispose : ‘‘ Vedi che son un che piango.”—Danre. 


“It is too much—my courage fails, and yet the struggle is but com- 
mencing.”’ 

These words were uttered by a voice mournful and sweet as the saddest 
strain of music, yet they came not, as might have been supposed, from 
the \ips of some weak woman, shivering in one of those keen blasts of des- 
tiny which sweep over the soul, to wither the hopes thereon, as the chill 
wind blights the leaves upon the trees! it was the strong heart of a man 
that was failing him, when that melancholy sound arose amid all the 


brightness of a fair summer morning. 
errily came the sunbeams through the deep arched windows, and wan- 
dered to and fro in that noble old hall, till the dark shadows 1! there 
recoiled at their approach, like evil spirits that dared not face the glad 
light of heaven: on the high oak roof and the ancient pictures, they shone 
as the smile on an old man’s face, and not all the gloom of the deepest re- 
cess could resist the glad radiance of that joyous hour; but the sunshine 
that so vanquished the natural shadows had no power before the darkness 
of the human soul ; vainly did they fall on the noble countenance of him 
who had there was no sun of hope for Him in fhis the summer 


cy. 

It ea face that would have won the hearts of many, for it was elo- 
quent of the mind which filled it with such spiritual beauty ; it told of a 
nature intellectual, impassioned, and delicately rous ; but none could 
look on Richard y hoe and fail to perceive that to these he added another 

uality, the most fatal and the most endearing which a man can possess in 
this rough world—he had that intensity of feeling, that depth of sensitive 
tenderness, which is to the soul a very seal of martyrdom, inasmuch as it 
brings with it an acute susceptibility to the sufferings of others, which is 
far more bitter than any personal sorrow. 

He was not in any sense a weak man, but in truth most utterly the con- 
ja ; there was even now an expresston of indomitable decision on the 
firmly closed lips and in the marked lines of the forehead, which would have 
given him an appearance of stern harshness, but for the extreme softness 
of his deep sad eyes; and this contrast was but a transcript of the opposing 
qualities which rendered his character one of such rare combination. 

Richard Sydney possessed, along with the deep sensibility of which we 
have spoken, an acute perception of right and wrong, and an invincible 
co in ht pa the former, which was never overcome by any suffer- 
ing in hi or others, however sincerely he might feel it ; he was one of 
those whose very soul seems steeped in moral strength, wherewith to do 
battle against this life ; and whilst his standard of duty would have seemed 
to some immoderately high, he was resolute in struggling up to it, though 
he felt that his own warm heart might break in the effort. 

It would have appeared to any who saw him standing there, in the very 
prime of his days, that a life of glorious promise was before him--so noble, 
so worthy to be loved, he was certain to gain that human affection which 
is earth’s sweetest gift; and all that the world most covets of goodly pos- 
sessions were his even now. The vaulted room in which he stood was the 
ancient banquetting-hall of the fine old castle which he had inherited from 
a long line of ancestors ; and far as the eye could reach his wide domain 
extended on all sides, beautiful in the summer brightness as the green 
hunting fields of the Indian’s paradise—he might look from these windows 
on the stately park and the fair gardens that were all his own, he might 
hear the deep voice of the foaming river, that rushed for many a mile 
through the rich lands of his vast estate, aud there was no luxury wealth 
could procure which might not have been his each day, and yet again from 
his pale lips the desponding words passed— 

“ My courage fails me, how shall I endure existence ?” 

He went towards the window which was thrown open, and flinging him- 
self down on a low seat, laid his head on his arms as they rested on the 
window-sill, in an attitude of complete despondency. And as he lay there, 
thought after thought came beating up on his soul, like dark cold waves 
on the shore, each one receding hopelessly, to be succeeded by another as 

loomy and chill ; while, sometimes, they found vent in words which came 
half unconsciously from his lips in broken sentences. 
' He was so absorbed in this bitter self-communion, that he did not hear 
a light footfall stealing through the old hall towards him, and he continued 
murmuring, half audibly, the ideas that were weighing on his heart—whilst 
one stood near him striving to drink in the words which he would have de- 
sired any but herself should hear. 

“ This life,” he said, “ this mysterious principle, this viewless fire, that 
thrills through the mass of mortal clay, and raises it up a sentient being, 
caper of exquisite suffering or most ardent a pho like a subtle serpent 
itis! lying lurking in the breast, warmed and cherished there day after 
day, till suddenly, when most we love and fondle it, it turns and stings 


seize upon this life, traly as a man grasps a reptile by the neck, and 
force it to yield up its venom, till I could trample it harmless un- 
der my very feet; but now is it not growing too strong for me with 
its power to wound? does it not seem as though it were to be the 
conqueror in this strange battle which I must fight with it? already has it 
not wound its coils around me, and, if it crushes me, she must perish with 
me.” Richard sighed heavily, and he became aware, as he did so, that the 
sign was echoed softly behind him—he started up, he turned round, and 
his eyes fell on as fair a sight as could well have been seen on chat sum- 
mer morning. 

A young girl stood there, beautiful with the freshness and beauty of life’s 
sweet spring ; she was like her brother in his noble bearing and his stately 
step, but very dissimilar in the expression of her countenance—her face, 
lit up with the rich colouring of youth and health, was as cloudless as the 
su that streamed full upon it ; there was somet strange in the 
fearless gaze with which she met that flood of light, and 1 up into the 
bright sky with eyes unshrinking as the eagle’s; for in that look and on 
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very # : 
in one who the first of childhood’s holy i vk Ge 
was eloquent in it brightness of what was, is truth, 
the fact—that 1 of evil had ever caused those flashing eyes to 
to that , of whose dust every soul bears the stain ; no revela- 


there, stru 
Se br pall aud le, and h intensity of 
is, by self-discipline principle, er vi 

dered t fhapetotes and fa ‘ae: 


her but the more 
nature, 
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I brea: 
far beyond the customs of these ti : 
i 2 gid abe ae apgegre actual and in- 
te! ya may be imagined 
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in their own. ad sufficed her, but now, just g into woman- 
hood, it was the pent-up feelings and affections of Gat barilag heart that 
sought for ‘—for an aliment whereon to feed, and she was wildly 











miserable even 
Richard knew this; his sole aim and 
ther had co this beautiful child to his 
negs ; not only had he laboured for it unremittingly, 


evotion, he had sacrificed every hope and 
fe Amy in unchan solitude. She dreamt 
mined her to dwell a very 
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his days, and his mournful eyes were dim and rayless with a settled des- | 


us to the very heart!—yet I had thought to master it, I had thought to | stak 


did so, to hide 
















very threshold of life, was p 
ut to Amy, and now in her eyes it had Becomié @ 
Fel, wif turned round when her sigh echoed his, and as 
he looked on her, a pang smote through his breast—she was so fair 


a picture, as’she ere in the full blaze of the sunshine !—knowing 
nothing of the fashions of the world, her dress and her appearance were as 
peculiar as striking ; her magnificent hair fell round her like a golden 
veil, and the flowing white robes which she wore, gave a singular grace to 
her tall, slight figure ; it was bitter to him to think that it must be his task 
to hide her beauty from the eyes of all, and his resolution to guard her, as 
he had hitherto done, even to the hour of her death, grew but the more in- 
domitable, when he saw how radiant she had become, in the loveliness of 
her life’s early summer. 

Richard made a violent effort, as his eye met her bright, piercing gaze, 
to chase from his countenance the deep gloom which possessed his soul. 
The sweet smile for which he was remarkable brightened on his lips, and 
he addressed her as cheerfully, as though in all contentment and gaiety. 


“Well Amy, darling, where have you been wandering this bright sum- 
mer morning? I have just been pondering, how we could best enjoy so 
cloudless a day , I am somewhat 'y inclined to go and sit in the le 


of the old oak trees, or shall we have the boat on the river, and lie dream- 
ily floating along with the current ? Some peculiar pleasure we must have 
to greet the first warm day.” 

She made no answer, but remained with her dark, fearless eyes fixed full 
on his face, with a look almost of indignant scrutiny. An expression of 
deep pain for a moment flitted over her brother’s noble countenance, but 
he struggled to maintain the appearance of cheerfulness, and continued— 

“ Why, how silent and stately you stand! you iook as fair and as still 
in the sunshine there, as one of the white water lilies we were admiring 
yesterday ; but you must not carry the resemblance too far, dear Amy, for 
those same lilies would be dull companions, with all their beauty.” 

No smile responded to the speech he had tried to utter lightly, but she 
answered impetuously, “ Richard, how long is this comedy to last? or 
rather this tragedy, for it will most surely become so, if you attempt to 
carry on this system much longer.” 

His features assumed at once their natural expression of sadness, and 
he made no further effort to conceal it. 

“ Amy, what is it you complain of?” he said in a mournful tone. 

“Of my bondage, my cruel, unnatural bondage, in body and soul ; 
do thou think, Richard, that I am still a child, to be amused into the be- 
lief that my life is as happy as the lives of others? do you imagine that 
your efforts to keep mein ignorance have prevented ae the trath 
of my existence? Oh, brother! I am not deceived.” She came and 
stood near him, whilst a few bright tearsrose toher eyes. “I know there 
is a gay, glad world beyond these old park walls, my prison walls, where 
joy, and hope, and sympathy, and tender love, and generous friendship 
make bright the lives of those who live and love together—there heart 
meets heart, and hand joined to they brave ps gs merrily the storms 
of destiny—whilst I, in the prime of my youth er of enjoyment, 


ig have I ony yg I ag = Sey 3 one dead in life? a agp goed re 
out from y or hope e sweet com ip of earthly 
ties, an e outcast from the world and from e =~ 


“Alas! Amy, you are deceived,” said Riehard, “for that world, 
whico you believe so bright, is full of sorrrow and deadly peril—you 
know not how many a heart dies there in agony.”’ 

“ Better go to die than to have it eat away by repining in the dull, cold 
apathy of this joyless life. I know that in that world every one must 

e their on many a doubtful venture, but still, even to suffer 
by others, or them, is-to Jive’ but this is worse than death, to know 
that a very ocean of thought and feeling lies smouldering in my soul, but 
to consume it in its miserable inaction. Life has its chances and its 
perils I well know, but it has also its joys and sparkling pleasures; who 

a right to me from risking the one and braving the other?” 

“T have,” said her brother, suddenly standing and confronting her, 
with a sternness very unlike the extreme tenderness of his habitual manner 
towards her. “Do you think that if it were not my right—nor that only, 
but my bitter and most imperative duty, to act you as I have done, to 
fashion your life as I have fashioned it—that I would impose upon myself 
the torture of seeing you day by day pining ina vain regret, and refi 
to find one shadow of comfort in the retirement I sought to render 
luxurious, and into which, Amy, I myself have come, abandoning this 
world of pick you speak, and all its pleasures, that I might share it 
with you 

There was a returning softness in the last words, which touched Amy’s 
warm heart in a moment, She threw her arms round her brother, and 
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gaid those quick c of feeling peculiar to her disposition, 
“  Rery Ticker, forgive me, I know you are the kindest and most 
devoted brother ; I hate myself to have spoken so angrily ; zoe, I am sure 
you have some good reason for all you have done, and I know you are 
my guardian as well as brother, and I have no right, as yet at east, to 
resist your authority. But, Richard, 1 am not unreasonable, ony, in 
seeking an explanation of this mystery ; why is it your duty to 

me t@ this wretched, unnatural life? surely did I know the secret of 
this bitter necessity, if such it is, I might be better able to bear it,” 

Amy did not say what was, in truth, her thought, that if she knew the 
hidden reason of Richard’s conduct, she might then by arguments over- 
come the obstacle, whatever it might be, which stood between her and the 
world of her dreams ; her own impetuous and ardent mind could con- 
ceive no difficulty which she would not be resolute to overcome, if onl 
she might find an entrance into the life of passion and feeling, for whic 
her young heart was panting. 

Her brother took her hand with a sort of sad solemnity, and said— 

“ Amy, it is yell perhaps that we should come to an explanation, at 
least so far as any such may be between ug; you will then learn that our 
position is irrevocable, and you will no longer attempt to struggle with 
a fate too strong for us; it is but little I can tell you, yet that little com- 

the sentence of your life—there is a mystery, a fearful mystery, 
connected with us both, which renders it a matter of most absolute and 
irretrievable necessit t you should live—take courage, Amy—not now 
only, but ‘to the ‘your existence, in this retirement. It is a sad and 
cruel decree I know, yet, being immutable, it were best you should so con- 
sider it at once ; you must for ever dwell apart from your fellow-creatures, 
you never must enter into that world you falsely dream so full of joy ; 





you must not do so, because you would thereby bring upon yourself, an 
upon others, a miséry more terrible far to bear than even the horrors of a 
galley slave’s life, much less the quiet existence I have for you 
—yes, a misery to which death were far preferable, even if it came and 
took you now, in your spring of youth and beauty. You ask me what 
is this stern secret, and what the mysterious ortune which lurks at 
the entrance of that outer world, waiting for you as a tiger in his lair, 
that prepares to spring upon his victim. Amy, to tell it you would be to 
deliver you up to its fread wer at once—one step out of quiet life 
ofignorance and solitude, and an agony ofnameless horror would seize upon 
you, to make you for evermore, even to your very self, a curse! I speak 
strongly, I may seem to speak mercilessly, yet it is best you should know 
at once how irrevocable is the decree of your fate ; and so, resigning 
cue I would trust you may find some calm Daag c in the home 
ve striven to make a bright one for you. ve faith then in your 
brother, and seek to know no more, for in that knowledge is despair ; but 
take this as a pledge that none, not even I who love you best on earth, 
could avert your destiny ; that I myself have voluntarily turned away 
for ever from life and the society of my fellow-creatures, that I might 
strive to brighten this, your solitude, with my unchanging, true affection.” 
He paused, anparentiy overcome with the effort it cost him to speak so 
gloomy a sentence to her, who stood there all-glowing with the fresh 


life that was careering h her veins, and g her bound- 
ing heart, in its loud _—? to , a8 it were, for the hope, the joy, the 
love that beams with such glorious promises, out of this mortal existence, 


on the boy of youth. 

And she felt that the words he had spoken were solemn and true, spoken 
in Lag: not in wanton cruelty ; her very soul seemed to die within her 
—life, life, even in its first sweet summer, it was melting from her ) 
melting into a cold dark vacancy—a joyless lethargy, requiring only the 
horrors of corruption to be like unto that swoon of death, which alone 
would be its termination. Yet she saw there could be no appeal from this 

decree ; she knew her brother well enough to feel certain that 
he would willingly have given his own life to have ey her such a 
doom ; that except the necessity—the duty in the sight of high heaven 
itself—were fixed and immutable as the stars that shone therein, he would 
have purchased her redemption from it with his own heart’s blood. Again, 
she knew by the words he had spoken that his lips were sealed as to the 
reason of this mystery in such a manner as that no human power could 
or With thes thoughts, th 
ese thoughts, there fell a weight upon that young heart like to 
the massive crushing stone of a sepulchral monument, xed ponderous and 
immoveable over the ashes of her life’s joy, dead and gone; yet clinging 
to one last thought of mercy, one faint piteous hope, surely there 
would be some bounds to her exile from the blessed affectiot § 
she lifted up her sorrowful eyes to that miserable brother, said with 


v 

“ Brother, is all denied me—all of earth’s hope for ever? Be it that the 
pleasures of life are not for me, that the joyous world is hidden from my 
sight, the glad companionship of my own kind forbidden ; but is even the 
strong human nature to be crushed within me, the pure ties for which my 
woman’s heart must yearn, debarred me? Richard, must I never be a 
wife, never a mother? Oh, is sweet human love, the very heart’s life of 
each living being, to be to me only a vision of delight for which my soul 
must sicken and pine in vain ?” 

He would rather have heard the roaring of the cannon, though death 
were in the sound for him, as the mournful entreaty of that young voice ; 
the cold dew stood out upon his forehead, but his task must be executed 
even to the last. He knew that in deep charity he must kill the last hope 
within her, trusting, with a very anguish of desire, that out of its ashes 
would arise at least a calm of peace—a painless calm for her. 

He took her trembling hands in his; he looked into her beautiful face, 
wre never mortal eye must rest in proud affection, and said, with a stern 

lecision— 

” my beloved sister, sammon all your courage and hear the trath ; 
once for ever know that human love—sweet human love—(for wildly 
sweet and dear it is I know to eve living heart)—yes, human love in 

‘ou would be a crue of deepest dye ; less guilty were you as a murderess, 
peek advisedly, than as a wife and mother.” 
i en oy and . pe yoo in reply ; he felt a few burning 
ars fall on his hands, but sw ngagi er own from his grasp 
she left him to quit the room. - tiga ; 

Himself heart-broken at the part he had been compelled to play, he 

retained her one moment, grasping, as though in agony, the folds of her 


“ 


spair.’ 
She paused, and lifting up her hand, poi i 
saying with an accent of A eee ry 
“Against Whom then shall I dare to feel anger? It was no mortal 
hand carved out my fate ; and for despair, alas! Richard, it is a hard thing 
to crush hope out of a heart so young!” 
She passed from him as she spoke, and the fair form, with its white robes, 
went down like a ghost, so pale and mournful was she, through that old 
hali where she had come one short hour before, as a living sunbeam in her 


tneéss. 
Mficuea Sydney sunk down again beside the window, his face buried in 
his hands ; the very heart of the man seemed breaking within him, and 


such a voice of mourning went up from his li 
air as rarely is heard even on this dark «“" nen OR OE PO 


Cuapter II. 


Suddenly past the windows of that old hall there went the rush of a 
horse at fall speed. One of the greatest pleasures which Any was allowed 
was the liberty of wandering on horseback through the extensive park 
which composed their own domain. She always insisted on going un- 
attended, and Richard did not oppose this fancy ; she was too fearless and 
skilfal a rider to run any risk, and he knew that she could not meet a hu- 
man being 5 he had caused all the gates of the park to be walled up save 
one, and was under the care of a vigilant old servant of the famil 
are hep well ieteced - to his duty. ¥ 

to-day, urging her horse to its utmost Am 
along the green lawn, and made for a deep wood that skirtea The call ot 
payee She had said rightly to her brother, that it is hard and 
it thing to kill hope in the heart of youth, and it was not dead even 
now in hers ; it would have been as easy for her to believe, that a sudden 
night was about to close in, upon tao & noon of that summer’s day 
as to resign herself without a struggle to the certainty that her sun of 


was to set in this the time of her 
dhe doubted her brothers a eeite and tao ree 
or 


my, you are going ; only say that you go not in anger, not in de- 


is 


a] 


i ords, the sincerity and truth of 
the reality of the mysterious obstacle that stood between beer ea 
na joys which all desire ; but with that bold strength which seems 
encompass the soul in its untried youth, she felt within her the power 
and to overcome her fate! Be the dark secret what it might, 
believed that could she but know it, she could battle with it, and come 
from the strife d conqueror. Wild and impetuous in all her feelings, 
ae - = p+ ever ware § yet in pe Lovee though she knew 

were useless, she would rather 
“nem herself a = effort. ee 
now, therefore, g surmonnted the first shock, the first sh 

agony of terror and dismay, one thought rose paramount over all fren’ 4 
—the desire, or rather the determination, to discover this mystery, and to 


ggrscer 


op She Mioion. ! 


confront it, and somehow, she knew not by ‘what means, but in some way | 
most surely to destroy it, and then to assume her station in the ranks of 
human beings, there to partake with them of the dangers of life, and of 

its sweetness ! f 

Within the park walls she knew she might labour for years, and never 

discover that secret ; hitherto it had seemed to her impossible even to pass 

their boundary, but to-day she had resolved, with that tremendous energy 

of which a living soul is sometimes capable, that nothing should obstruct 

will. 


her 

She determined, at the risk of life itself, to find her way into that outer 
world, as it seemed to her, where nothing should bind men’s — to 
Nagios bet 6 yet of dene. The. wall that enclosed park 
had purposely been by Richard several years before to an enormous 
height ; there was one place only where, in ence of the drooping 
branches of a noble old. oak which he had been loth to cut, it was a few 
feet lower. He believed that this fact would escape all eyes, as it was in 
the thickest of the wood ; but, even if observed, he conceived that it was 
still far too lofty to be surmounted by any means. So Amy had ever 
thought until this hour ; often had she scanned it with longing eyes, but 
she had always believed that not even her bol, good horse could risk the 
leap; now he must do it, or they both should perish. 

With a firm grasp on the bridle, with expanded nostril and flashing eye, 
and a steady look fixed on the spot she had noted as being most favoura- 
ble, she came at a quick, sharp gallop through the trees ; cheering on the 
horse with her well-known voice, she urged him to the leap. The animal 
rushed at the wall, and was about to clear it, but the height seemed to 
startle him ; he swerved, and plunging to the side, had nearly unhorsed 
her. Amy’s features were convulsed—her fiery nature could endure no 


d | thwarting ; tightening her grasp, she brought him back to the starting 


point, and then, with a fierce stroke, of which her woman’s hand seemed 
scarce capable, goaded hjm on to the effort ; he seemed to feel the force 
of that resolute will, and with one extraordinary bound he cleared the 
wall in perfect safety. 

She was out on the wide plain, free! Her first impulse would have 
been to enjoy even to ecstacy the strange feeling of liberty, by rushing 
over the common in unrestrained recklessness, but she had a settled pur- 
pose not to be shaken. 

She felt sure that her brother would not have taken all these precau- 
tions, to prevent her holding communication with any one, had not the 

uliarity of her destiny been so generally known, that the most casual 
ntercourse might seven! tt to her ; she was convinced that in the village 
adjoining the castle, where of course her appearance was perfectly un- 
known, she might easily find some one to give her the details, which she 
would seem to ask from mere curiosity. Putting her horse to a quiet 
canter, as though riding merely for amusement, she proceeded therefore 
towards the cluster of picturesque cottages which lay at no great distance. 
Her purpose, however, was accomplished before she even reached them. 

A little country church stood on a rising ground at the entrance of the 
village ; she knew that the family vault of the Sydneys was beneath its 
altar, and that her mother had been buried there. As she drew near she 
saw that an old sexton, whom she had often heard her brother mention, 
was at work on a new-made ve ; she felt certain he could give her all 
the information she desired, and as it was impossible he should guess who 
she was, there was no reason why he should not gratify the curiosity of a 
seeming stranger as to the history of the Sydney family. 

She dismounted, fastened her horse to a tree, and came stealing along 
on foot towards the old man; he looked up, and seeing a lady, removed 


were a strange contrast, as they stood together beside that open tomb— 
the one seemed ripe for its corruption even then—he appeared ready to fall 
into its cold embrace for very exhaustion of life ; but the other, how full 
of vigour, of fiery strength, of beauty fresh and unmarred by the touch of 
years, or the breath of sorrow, which does their work in such brief moments! 

ow life-like was she, how far removed from the faintest vision of decay,how 
ready to trample under foot these crawling worms that fed upon the 
mouldering bodies! yet upon that fair, glowing countenance should the 
old man’s spade beat down the choking earth, and the worms need not 
have feared to wait her coming for a meal. Had she no dread that it was 
an ominous place wherein to hear the revelation of her life? She had no 
thought save to accomplish right speedily her purpose. 

Conclusion next week. 





WOOD, HOW TO CUT IT. 


Seven thousand two hundred Congreve splints for four-pence three-far- 
things. This shows how we cut wood in the nineteenth century. Three 
hun and eighty splints for a farthing, each such a nicely-squared rod, 
such a true Lpamery <8 22 (as mathematicians would call it), that nothing 
less than the most finished and elaborate machinary could shape it. In 
one of our earlier pages, a Congreve match is traced onward from that 
wr ne in its history when it begins to undergo the brimstone ordeal in 

ethnal Green. Be it for us in this place, however, to say something more 
of its wooden history, as one among the many kinds of wood-cutting which 
largely employs machinery in the metropolis. The City Saw Mills is a 
laboratory where an immense amount of this kind of cutting proceeds. 

All the world knows that our own home-grown timber furnishes but a 
small portion of that which is required for building and other purposes. 
Ship-building is better served by home-growths than house-building ; for 
our British oak has good qualities beyond those which are metaphorically 
proclaimed by song-writers and dramatists ; and there is still a brave quan- 
tity of it too, notwithstanding that the sylvan days of England are nearly 
over. But the deal and pine for our houses and common furniture, and 
the mahogany and other fancy woods for the better furniture, are almost 
wholly from abroad. Pine for our dwellings, oak for our ships, mahogany and 
rosewood and maple for our ornamental furniture, beech for our chairs and 
bedsteads, elm for our wheels and our keels, larch for our sleepers and _pa- 
lings, willow for our sieves, holly for our Tunbridge ware, lance-wood for 
our gig shafts, cedar for our pencils, lignum vite for our playing-bowls 
and our chessmen, sycamore and lime-tree for our carvings, pear-tree for 
our broadside printing, box-wood for our wood-engraving, walnut for our 
ae ep. and (last scene of all), elm for our coffins—all come to London, 

m the various corners of the world, and afford employment to some hun- 
dreds, or perhaps thousands of men before our London wood-cutters have 
anything to do with them. A rough guess was made a few years ago, that 
we “use up” a million average sized pine-trees every year, in building the 
new houses in England and Wales; that it would clear a forest one quar- 
ter as large as the entire metropolis, to furnish this supply for one year 
only ; and that a hundred and fifty thousand more trees are consumed for 
the furniture of these new houses. There is indeed good evidence that we 
build in the metropolis alone, every year, houses enough to extend, in a 
straight row, from London to Windsor ; nothing more is required to indi- 
cate how large must be the quantity of building timber needed. 

Some of the foreign woods, such as pine, elm, ash, oak, and a few other 
kinds, reach our Docks in the technical forms of “timber,” that is, in 
roughly squared logs ; whereas the pine-wood which is cut, in Canada and 
on the shores of the Baltic, into planks of various thicknesses, obtains tech- 
nically the name of “deals.” Deal is not so much a particular kind of 
wood, as a particular form into which pine-wood is cut before it reaches 
this country. A deal table is, in strictness, not a deal table (the materials 
for a conundrum are here given gratis), but a pine table. If deals havea 
narrowness of disposition about them they become “ battens ;” if in thick- 
ness they are inferior to their brother deals, they are “ planks ;” and if too 
thin to deserve even the name of planks, they descend to the humble posi- 
tion of “ boards.” 

It is supposed that there are not much fewer than five thousand ships 
employed to bring us our annual supply of these logs, timbers, deals, bat- 
tens, planks, and boards, from foreign parts ; and that fifty thousand sea- 
men are employed in navigating these ships. To cut our wood, therefore, 
is no trifle ; a maritime trade of great importance has to be organised be- 
fore we can get the wood to cut. Something like eight or nine hundred 
wood-laden ships enter the Thames every year. These ships creep out of 
the way into canals; the Commercial, or the East Country, or the Grand 
Surrey, or the West India Docks, or into the small basin at the mouth of 
the Regent’s Canal ; they are not allowed to block up the Thames. The 
Commercial Dock is the giant home of the timber trade in London ; nearly 
half the ships go thither. In foreign timber-ships, the wood is landed from 
the ships by their own crews ; but in British ships men called “lumpers”’ 
and “deal porters” are employed to transfer the wood from the ships to 
barges or lighters, and gnother transfer takes place from these to the quay 
or wharf in the Docks. Sometimes hewn logs are thrust through holes in 
the ship into the water, and thence landed in rafts. It is giddy work to 
build up the piles of deals and planks on shore, each being carried up 
singly by a man who runs along a frail narrow inclined as his only 
support ; but it is only one among many kinds of giddy and dangerous 
ro which porters and labourers have to undertake for a small pit- 


Thus we get the wood. And now—how to cut it? Our old acquaint- 
ances the sawyers have been somewhat interfered with by the steam-en- 
gine ; but they still constitute a numerous and somewhat peculiar class of 
men, The “ top-sawyer” is not solely an English phenomenon ; he is to 
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his hat, so that his long grey hair fell round his aged countenance ; they’ 





‘ound i t at the present day, with his turbaned head and his bare 
Nhe A te Tnistake wy Wilkinson shows that there were top-sawyers 
in ‘ days of the Pharaohs. As respects our metropolis, there are timber 
sawyers, shipwright sawyers, hard-wood sawyers, and cooper sawyers. The 
first of these cut the timbers for builders and carpenters ; while the other 
three are sufficiently designated by their names. The timber saw- 
yers alone are those whom we need care about in this place. Some of them 
work in “seaffold” pits, some in “sunk” pits, according as the bottom- 
sawyer is at the level or below the level of the ground. And see-saw work 
it assuredly is ; the topman’s work is principally to draw up the ponderous 
saw ; the pitman’s to draw it down—but both aid in both processes. The 
topman is the captain of the saw, guiding its cut along the chalk-mark ; 
but he and his “ pitman” share between them the pay, which is about 
threepence or so per cut along a twelve foot deal. The saws are five, six, 
or even seven feet in length, the largest weighing very little less than 

unds. Now, at ten strokes in a minute, and in a day of ten hours’ 
, this labour has been calculated to equal the raising of half a hun- 
dredweight to a height of eight miles—a formidable result, which, for the 
sake of the poor fellows themselves, we should hope is slightly exagger- 
ated. : 
About the year 1815 steam saw-mills were first established in the metro- 
polis, But even before this—before the close of the last century —horse- 
mills were used ; six or eight or ten saws were fixed vertically in a frame, 
and these were drawn up and down by horse power, cutting a log into as 
many planks as there were saws in the frame. But coals for a steam-en- 
gine are less costly than oats for a horse ; and thus steam-power supersed- 
ed horse-power. The steam-engine beats the sawyer hollow, whether horse 
or man. It ordinarily makes a hundred and fifty strokes per minute. The 
machine-saws are not so long as those used by the hand sawyers. The log 
travels on to meet the saw, and does not require the saw to travel to it. 
“ Biddy, Biddy,” is asked to come and be killed, and it comes. 

The circular saws for cutting veneers are far more remarkable. For 
cutting deals, and planks, and boards, saws varying in diameter from 
eighteen to thirty-six inches in diameter suffice ; but for cutting veneers, 
perhaps sixteen to the inch out of a log two feet wide, the saws rise to the 
great diameter of eighteen feet. Itis really a most delicate process, as 
conducted at Messrs. Esdaile’s saw-mills in the City Road, to see this 
eighteen foot monster slicing away at a huge log of mahogany. This saw 
is not made wholly of steel, like most other saws ; it is built up mainly of 
wood, in circular form, with segments of the best and toughest steel fixed 
to the periphery, and notched with teeth in the customary form for a saw. 
The accuracy must be wonderful to bring all these pieces dy ort into 
one plane eighteen feet in diameter ; the least distortion would shiver either 
the log or the saw or both to fragments. 

Formerly veneers were cut by a process of development, properly so 
called, for it was by a kind of unwrapping ; and maple veneers are still so 
cut in America. It is a beautiful process. The log is brought to-a cylin- 
drical form in a lathe ; and a fine saw lying along the surface of the cylin- 
der in a greatly inclined position, and working rapidly to and fro while 
the log rotates, cuts off a continuous shaving or veneer, never ending un- 
til it arrives near the centre of the log. Almost the whole log is thus cut 
into one unbroken sheet of veneer. To illustrate,the power of this process, 
a veneer of ivory was shown in the American department of the Great 
Exhibition, shortly before it close ; it was forty feet long by about one 
foot in width, and had been developed from one elephant tusk. There-is 
one disadvantage, however, in this mode of cutting veneers ; wood is gen- 
erally less beautiful in the grain near the centre than near the circumfer- 
ence of the tree ; and this gives rise to a decided difference of quality in 
the ends of a piece of veneer cut by the circular method, a difference w ich 
cabinet-makers and pianoforte-makers are not disposed to put up with. 

If we cut our wood for unadorned furniture or for carpentry purposes, 
instead of for veneered elegancies, the smaller circular saws are employed, 
and these move with prodigious velocity. Eighteen hundred revolutions 
in a minute is not an unusual speed for these saws ; and it requires no very 
recondite arithmetic to show, that if a saw eighteen inches in diameter 
rotates at this rate, every point in its circumference travels more than a 
mile and a half in a minute—a speed that gives the go-by to any of our 
double-first, long-bodied, many-tubed, eight-wheeled locomotives. We 
could get to the Diggings in a fortnight at this rate, were it not for the 
provoking circumstance that the saw-teeth “return to the place from 
whence they came,” and end each day’s journey within half a yard of the 
point of its commencement. 

But it is not only in respect to coating that the steam-engine now assists 
us in our wood-cutting operaticns; it planes our timber, and makes 
mouldings and mortices and grooves, and rebates and tenons, and other 
cuts and quirks, necessary for fitting up structures in timber. The plan- 
ing machines are not of such long standing as the saw-mills: they are 
only of boy’s age yet. The cutting-tools with which the wood is planed 
do not move along its surface ; but the wood travels up to the tools. It 
is generally for flooring-boards that timbers are thus placed ; and—on the 
well-known principle of making the best show we can in the world at the 
least possible expense—one side is better planed than the other, of course 
to occupy the uppermost place. In making mouldings on the surface of 
a board or other piece of timber—whether the moulding be called an 
“ ogee” or an “ ovalo,” a “ bead” or a “ fillet,” a “ hollow” or a “‘ bevel” 
the process differs from planing rather in the forms of the cutting-tools, 
than in anything else. Some of these tools are fixed, and oppose a steady 
but sharp front to the wood as it approaches; but others rotate on their 
axes with enormous rapidity, and cut away the wood in a shower of little 
fragments. Some of the machines are so constructed as to cut into the 
wood to a depth of twelve or even eighteen inches, sufficient to form 
gutters and troughs, and such like. A whole plank may be thus “ mould- 
ed” in a time very little exceeding one minute. 

How we cut our wood was well illustrated in the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park, There were no less than six hundred thousand cubic feet of timber 
in that wonderful structure ; and if the sawyers and carpenters and joiners 
had been allowed to fashion this wood according to their old-school man- 
ner, the First of May would have found the building scarcely above the 
ground. The flooring of the main era and galleries was to be measured by 
acres rather than by square feet ; to talk of a million square feet of floor- 
ing somewhat bewilders one ; butif we remember that this equals twenty- 
three acres, the bewilderment of confusion gives way to the bewilderment 
of vastness. All these acres of boards were of course prepared by steam 
power. A very ingenious machine was employed for adzing and planing 
the wood at the same time; the plank (about an inch and a half thick) 
was moved slowly along a kind of table, and was tortured by two corps of 
enemies at once—the one above, and the other below: the upper cutters 
were adzes, which roughly levelled one side ; while the lower cutters were 
plane-irons, which properly smoothed the other side. 

But what of the lucifers?’ Germany is a formidable competitor with us 
in this curious manufacture. There are shops in the metropolis at which 
foreign toys and carvings and trinkets are sold in great variety ; and itis 
impossible to look at the light-matches in these shops without acknowledg- 
ing that our German neighbours turn out their work in a neat-handed way. 
Our English lucifers or Congreves are square-shafted ; those of Germany 
are cylindrical; being nice little wooden rods. We have invested one 
half-penny in the purchase of a box of these productions for the sake of 
analysis, and we find that it contains ninety-three matches, all nicel 
rounded and fully tipped with the ignifying composition. The box which 
contains them is a regularly turned cylindrical box, all for one halfpenny, 
after paying the expenses of transit from the centre of Germany to Lon- 
don! In Saxony undipped matches, two inches in length, can be bought 
for five thalers per million—about fourteen hundred for a farthing—while 
the very cheapest empty boxes for these matches are sold for two pence per 
hundred. At Schuttenhofen in Bohemia, tipped matches, boxes and all, 
containing eighty matches in each box, are sold at one penny for a 
dozen boxes. At Neudorfin Bohemia, the match splints are sold at one- 
third of a kreutzer per bundle of one thousand, or at the rate of two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty for an English farthing. Another maker, Furth 
of Neudeck, sells bundles of untipped splints, with twenty-five thousand 
in a bundle, for five kreutzers, equal to three thousand eight hundred and 
fifty for a farthing. We take these particulars from the Official Priced 
Catalogue of the German department of the late Exhibition. The astound- 
ing cheapness might lead us to suspect either typographical error or 
trading exaggeration, or both; but there are many corroborative circum- 
stances which lead us to reply on the fidelity of these entries, and our only 
resource is to marvel at the cheapness of the wood, and of the labour by 
which such results could alone be produced. 

This match-splint making is not a peddling, low-caste, garret-shop kind 
of employment. At the City Saw Mills piles of yellow pine are built up, 
each as high, and as broad, and as deep as an ordinary six-roomed houee, all 
intended exclusively for lucifer match splints. We believe that a lucifer 
differs from a Congreve in the nature of the chemical composition with 
which it is tipped, but lucifer is such a dashing light-giving name, that we 
shall take the liberty to use it for all our splints. Lucifers, then, use up 
all the stacks or heaps of pine wood to which we have just adverted ; and 
so far from true is it that this wood (as many would surmise) consists of 
scraps and odds and ends, that the very reverse of this is the case. The 
wood is the very best and dearest which the pine forests can supply 


> and 
not only the best, but the best of this best, for only the choicest deals out 
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of the choicest car, are selected. The fastidiousness does not arise 
from any necessity in respect to the quality of the lucifers themselves, but 
because the machinery will not work well unless the material worked 





‘apon be sound, clear-grained, and free from knots. The manufacturers 


would lose more in waste of wood, waste of time, and injury to machinery 
by the use of cheap timber, than they would by cheapness of price: there- 
fore is the lucifer timber the best of the good. 

The deals employed are about three inches in thickness ; but the length, 
breadth, and thickness might all vary considerably without affecting the 


correctness of the manufacture. Two men, aided by a small circular saw 


rotating with great velocity, cut the planks into pieces varying from three 
to four inches long. each piece to be long enough for a splint for two 
matches, and the matches to be a little under or a little over two inches 
long, according to the kind. The pieces or blocks are carried into a room 
where a machine of most singular and admirable construction is at work : 
a machine which must have cost much thought and labour to bring it to 
perfection. It is the cutting machine whereby the blocks are reduced to 
splints. Let us endeavour to describe it: There are about fifty lancet- 
pointed knives arranged horizontally, one above another and all strictly pa- 
rallel ; their distance apart is equal to the thickness of an ordinary luci- 
fer match, which we may take probably at about one fifteenth part of an 
inch ; the points, and the edges near the points are ay sharp. 
These knives are fixed in a frame, from the vertical face of which they pro- 
ect to a distance little more than equal to the thickness of a lucifer match. 

jecting also from this frame is one long keen blade, placed diagonally 
from top to bottom, and standing out from the surface of the frame to a 
distance also equal to the thickness of the splint to be made ; this long 
blade acts and cuts in the manner of the plane-iron used by a carpenter, 
or the spoke-shave used by a cooper. The frame is connected with a 
steam-engine, which gives it a hundred and twenty horizontal reciproca- 
ting movements in a minute: carrying with it of course, the long blade 
and the fifty lancet-knives. Now for the cutting. A workman arranges 
five blocks close together in a row, exactly opposite to the knives, and 
with the grain of the wood horizontal ; these blocks are placed upon 
a stage, which he can advance to and from the knives, by means of a 
handle under his command. He advances the blocks within reach of the 
knife-points ; a forward movement of the frame enables the knives to 
take off a slice from all the blocks; he quickly draws back the blocks, 
to free them from the backward action of the frame ; he as quickly ad- 
vances them again, to encounter the second forward movement of the 
knives ; a second slice is taken off; a second recession occurs ; a third 
advance ; a third slicing—and so forth, until all the blocks have been 
cat away in splints. . 

Now what extent of wood-cutting occurs in one minute of these opera- 
tions? In the first place, the fifty knives make fifty horizontal incisions 
in each block ; and in the next place, the diagonal blade, which follows im- 
mediately after the lancet knives, cuts off a slice of the little splints which 
have been thus loosened—and this in the one hundred and twentieth part 
of a minute, or half asecond. There are, we will say, fifty splints in the 
thickness of each block; and, as there are five blocks, this will give 
two hundred and fifty splints at each slice ; and as there are a hundred 
and twenty slicings in a minute, this gives thirty thousand splints in a 
minute. Moreover, as each splint is long enough for two lucifers, the 
number is thus multiplied to sixty thousand in a minute, or three millions 
six hundred thousand in an hour. There are three such machines in the 
establishment ; and if we suppose (which we may, in illustration of the 
actual power available) that all three machines work ten hours a day for 
three hundred days ina year, they would produce, from nine to twelve 
thousand million lucifers in a year. 

The splints fall, as they are cut, into a trough or chest, which speedily 
becomes filled ; and from this trough they are shovelled down through a 
hole in the floor into a drying room beneath, where the dampness evapo- 
rates from them to the extent of something like a tun of water in the day. 
They are then packed into bundles, and sold to the lucifer match-makers. 
Four hundred three-inch planks are generally cut up into splints in a 
week ; and there is one match-maker who purchases to the value of four 
thousand pounds a year—notwithstanding that the splints are sold so 
marvellously cheap. 

Thus, then, have we seen a few among the many curious things done by 
wood-cutters : cutters, too, limite1 almost wholly to those who work in 
fine wood, of the many branches of manufacture in which men cut up 
other wood than pine, we speak not here. 





THE LITTLE OAK WARDROBE. 


The quiet old town of Abbeylands was on the eve of going to sleep ; se- 
vetal of the oil-lamps had retired from public life after winking in 4 mys- 
terious manner to their companions to follow their example ; the shops in 
the High Street had already put up their shutters ; the rain was falling in 
torrents ; the chimney tops were veering in all directions, as if performing 
a demoniac polka with the inconstant wind ; a miserable wet night, about 
ten o’clock, and not a soul stirring. The three policemen had gone home; 
the thieves, if there were any, were afraid of catching cold ; the surgeon 
had just returned from a country visit and was putting up his horse in the 
little stable behind his house; waiters at the Pigeon’s Arms were flying 
about in all directions with suppers, and slippers, and cigars, and brandies 
and waters ; and far away from the coffee-room—not in a private apart- 
ment, seven shillings and sixpence a day—but in a low, dingy, little bed- 
room, which served him for parlour and all, a young man was standing 
with his arms folded across his breast and looking into a trunk which he 
had recently opened. “A stock in trade,” he said, “from which some- 
thing may be made after all! 

“ Yes, from that small box may be evoked powers as tremendous as the 
genie’s in the Arabian Nights—wealth--happiness—revenge—and that’s 
the best of all!” 

Nothing was visible to account for these glowing anticipations. The 
contents seemed of the ordinary kind—clothes—not many, nor very splen- 
did in material ; only among them were mixed up pieces of apparel be- 
longing properly to the softer sex: crumpled-up bonnets, worn-out old 
shawls, faded cotton gowns. Poor fellow! he was perhaps bringing down 
presents to anaunt. They couldn’t be very expensive ones, but the kind- 
ness of the remembrance would make up for want of value. “Hark! ten 
o’clock!’’ he said, as the Abbey clock struck the hour. “I must be off, or 
the old rascal will have shut up shop.” He buttoned his coat, threw a 
sporting looking horse-cloth over his shoulders, and emerged into the dusky 
street. ‘I saw it,’’ he said,}‘ at the corner of the stair-case. If the vil- 
lain hasn’t moved it, all will go well. Ifhe has, how can I describe it 
without exciting suspicion ?”’ 

One shop was open in the cross-road at the top of the main street. A 
great glaring lamp still flourished in front of the window ; under it, and 
sheltered by a sort of verandah that projected over half the payment, was 
standing a deal table with two chairs on the top of it: on them were va- 
rious articles of crockery-ware, useful and ornamental; a small swing glass 
marked in chalk two shillings and sixpence; and, between the chairs, a lit- 
tle pile of books, the lowest being The Whole Duty of Man and the highest 
The Wandering Jew. Inside of the dark recess, where innumerable goods 
were piled up on both sides of a narrow passage, sat a man with a pen 
behind his ear; a ledger lay before him, which he might perhaps have 
been able to read, if he had felt &o inclined, with the aid of a very thin and 
dirty farthing candle, which was stuck into an ink bottle ; but his studies 
on in another direction. He was absorbed in thought. “ After all,” he 
t gt What good has it done me? It isn’t so great a sum when all’s 
told. Two hundred and thirty pounds wouldn’t ruin the Bank of England. 
a ie George Evans, thoaigh,” he began again. “His father should 

ave kept his papers better. If the man was fool enough to lend me the 
sense , and lost m note of hand, what business is it of mine, that his son 
must lose the whole of it? Did I make thelaw? If they had brought me 
my acknowledgment, wouldn’t the money have been paid? The lad has 
given up pestering me with his letters. I hope never to hear of him again ; 
besides, the Statute of Limitations makes it also safe, and the money by 
— ee oe — Spent ; for I hear he has turned a reprobate, 
= A. Se ol a his isa wicked world, and theatres are the 

This ejaculation was uttered aloud, and was considered hy the utterer of 
it—the worthy Mr. Benson, pawnbroker and Avera catty Aeoche mer- 
chant—the bond and seal of all religious observations. It was heard by 
the sap | ho in the YE ee wrapper. 

“Pm glad you're not shut up, sir,” he said going through the narrow 
0, ad the end of the room. “TI want to dova little business with 


“A watch?” said Mr. Benson, opening a litt] ‘ ‘ 
number of square tickets of dirty paper. . € drawer, in which lay a 
“No; I don’t happen to have such a thing,” repli ‘sit “ 
come to buy something. As I — = chon edip-deore hy a mi 
niture I require ; a narrow case with drawers in it, of ink i 
Ah! there it is, just under the staircase.” y OF oak T think 16 wae. 
“ Of oak indeed! you may say of the very finest oak th i 
clay. Why, that oak would fetch a large price, indepimaont 2 te meet 
convenience of the drawers, I paid a pretty sum for it at Farmer Merri- 
-wood’s sale, when the old gentleman died, ten days since ; it had been in 
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his family, they said, two hundred years—a very fine piece of furniture, 
and dirt cheap at one ten.” 

“Tm no t judge of these things,” said the young man ; “ but I have 
an aunt in So tews who is in want of just such an article. I wish to make 
her & present of it ; and I will pay for it now, en condition, that if she 
doesn’t like it, you shall take it back and supply me with another article 
to-morrow morning.” ‘ 

“Very fair—that’s very fair—but how can I send it to-night ?” 

“Nay, that must be part of the bargain,” replied the purchaser, count- 
ing the money into Mr. Benson’s hand ; “ and you must also give me a re- 
ceipt for the—what shall we call it?—the wardrobe, with all it contains ; 
for fortunes are sometimes found in very odd places,” he added, with a 
smile. “I’ve heard of chair bottoms being stuffed with five pound notes.”’ 

“T run the risk of all that,” said Mr. Benson, writing the receipt, “ and 
as to carrying it home, it ain’t very heavy. I'll manage that. What’s the 
address ?’ 

“Mrs. Truman, number two, Abbeyfield Lane,” replied the youth, “ not 
a very elegant part of the town ; but the poor must live somewhere.” 

“Iisa very dark, ill-charactered place,” said the pawnbroker. “Couldn’t 
you wait till to-morrow morning? A man was robbed and murdered there 
twenty years age.” ; 

“ Oh, things are improved since then,” said the young man with a laugh; 
“ besides an old chest of drawers is not so very tempting a property, in 
spite of the goodness of the oak, and the time it was in Farmer Merriwoed’s 

ossession.”” 
4 Mr. Benson looked at his visitor with doubt at first, but he saw nothing 
but the fine open countenance of a young man of twenty-two, and gradu- 
ally became satisfied there was nothing to be afraid of. For one instant a 
thought even came into his head to invite the purchaser to take a glass of 
gin and water—but it died away, like other intentions. 

“If you arrive at my aunt’s before me,” said the young man, “ say I sent 
her the wardrobe ; but I hope to be there in time to receive you.” So 
saying he wrapt nis horse-cloth closer round him and departed. 

Mr Benson looked round well pleased. He had ended the day well by 
disposing of a useless piece of lumber at a considerable price. “He must 
be very fond of his aunt, that yours man,” he said, “ and if she’s no better 
judge of furniture than he is, I wish she would come and deal at my shop.” 
He cast a look around—to see that there was no risk from candle or lam 
~—hoisted the wardrobe on his shoulder, locked the door, and walked rapid- 
ly towards Abbeyfield Lane. On arriving at number two, he knocked 
gently at the door, but received no answer for some time. “ Why, this is 
the house that has been empty so long! I didn’t know any one had taken 
it. Where did they get their furniture?” Another knock produced a mo- 
tion within ; a step sounded in the passage, and an old lady cpened the 
door. She seemed astonished at the lateness of the visit. “I was just 
going to bed,” she said, “and only sat up to let in my nephew. He is 
longer of coming than he said.” b 
“ He’ll be here immediately,” replied Mr. Benson, “ and in the meantime 
has presented you with this very handsome piece of furniture. He has 
paid for it—all, except the porterage—and the solid oak is no joke to carry 
on a night like this.” 

“ If my nephew was here,” said the old lady, “I would ask you to come 
in ; but, I’m a lone woman, and it wouldn’t be proper—there’s sixpence 
for the carriage, and I’m greatly obliged to the dear boy. He’s always 
so thoughtful of his poor old aunt.” 

“Pray, ma’am, have you been long in this cottage ?”’ inquired Mr. Ben- 
son; “and may I ask you where the furniture came from?’ 

‘“‘My nephew took the house for me three days ago. Some of the furni- 
ture came by the canal—and the rest we hope will arrive to-morrow.”’ 

“If you require any additional articles, you will find the best qua- 
lities and lowest prices at my shop,” said Mr. Benson, putting the poor 
woman’s sixpence into his pocket, and resuming his homeward way. “ I 
don’t like this,” he said, as he splashed up the High Street. “ There’s 
something curious about that old woman. Why did she give me a whole 
sixpence ?—looking so wretchedly poor too? And why did she seem so 
delighted to lay hands on the wardrobe? I’m sorry I let it go at thirty 
shillings. The young fool would have given double the money—but I’m 
always so soft-hearted. I shall never be rich—but what of that? Wealth 
is not happiness. Amen!’’ 

He extinguished the flaring lamp at the front of his premises ; removed 
the table and all that it contained within the door, turned the key on the 
inside, and drawing out from a secret drawer a bottle of gin, and, lifting a 
kettle from the fire which had hitherto glowed unseen behind a set of win- 
dow curtains hung over the model of a suspension bridge, he proceeded to 
concoct a pretty strong tumbler. which he applied to his lips with the self- 
satisfied air of a man who felt that he had deserved some relaxation and 
enjoyment, after the labours of a well-spent day. A pipe, also, soon added 
its perfume to the happiness of the position, and Mr. Benson sat like a 
great Indian idol, inhaling the incense of his gin and tobacco, blandly 
smiling as the smoke curled in gay wreaths round the bowl of his long clay, 
and occasionally sipping the comfortable potation before him. The clocks 
which had either been sent to him in pledge, or were arranged on different 
brackets for sale, kept up a miscellaneous concert of hours from one o’clock 
to twelve—for they were not by any means particular in their notions 
either of time or tune; but, as a majority of them seemed to be of opinion 
it was getting near midnight, the contemplative proprietor lighted one 
more pipe, poured forth one other libation, and carefully locked away the 
‘now half empty bottle in the sanctum devoted to its custody. 

He watched once more the curls of the smoke ; but fancy was at work, 
and aided the wreaths as they rose, twisting them into exceliont chests of 
drawers, or handsome mahogany sideboards, on which he expected enor- 
mous profits ; into little cottages they expanded themselves, which he felt 
sure he could buy for very little money ; then, as the candle began to burn 
less clearly, he saw one of the large puffs, which he traced with more than 
usual attention, convert itself into a bed in a dingy little apartment, and 
through the half-drawn curtains he saw the emaciated countenance of a 
dying man. The fire uttered a little sound at this moment, as the coals 
collapsed to the bottom of the grate, and he thought the noise it made 
formed itself into words from the old man’s lips: ‘I lent him the money, 
George—two hundred and thirty pounds. I have lost the note of hand ; 
but if he doesn’t pay it he is a villain, and will repent it when the hour 
comes on him as it does on me now.” ° 

“ Nonsense! folly! madness !’’ cried Mr. Benson, pushing back his chair, 
and hurrying the tumbler to his lips.» ‘“‘ Would the man have me give 
money to every person that chose to say that he had lent it, with nothing 
to show for it but a white-faced dying old Ha !—a carriage at my 
door at this hour !—a knocking !—who can it be? Some one in distress— 
come to arrange about pawning the family plate ; a countess, perhaps, to 
pledge the family jewels—coming, coming!’’ He opened the doors and 
peeped out through the falling rain. A carriage, covered with mud and 
dripping with wet, was at the kerb-stone. The driver let down the steps 
and a lady tript lightly across the sloppy pavement and entered the shop. 
“The carriage will wait,” she said ; “ turn the key and double lock—for 
I have something of importance to say to you.” Mr. Benson said nothing, 
but went up the narrow gangway with the flickering candle in his hand, 
followed by his visitor. He set down the light, and looked carefully into 
the woman’s face. It was flushed and excited ; the eyes flashed with great 
brilliancy, and her lips quivered with agitation—a tall masculine woman, 
plainly dressed, and evidently under the influence of some strong feeling. 

“ You are Mr. Benson, the pawnbroker ?”’ she said. 

“Tam; and dealer in second-hand furniture, books, statues, and miscel- 
laneous articles, clocks, watches, wearing apparel, and double-barrel 

ns.”’ . 

“ You attended the sale at Farmer Merriwood’s last Wednesday ?”’ 

“T did.” 

“ Did you buy it?” 

“ What?” 

“T forgot. Ihaven’t told you. I won’t tell you. What did you pay 
for all the articles you bought at Cecil Green, at Farmer Merriwood’s.” 

“T got tolerable bargains, ma’am ; I don’t deny that—the family all 
dispersed—no near relations. I paid for all I had there a matter of fifteen, 
or, perhaps, twenty pounds.” 

* Will you make me out a list of them ?—transfer them at once to me? 
—and I will give you two hundred across the table.” 

Mr. Benson looked at the woman as she spoke. : 

“No, madam,” he said, “two hundred’s too little. If it’s worth two 
hundred to you, it’s worth a deal more to me.” 

“ We won’t fight about that. What did you buy ?—beds? sofas? draw- 
ers ?—let me see the list.” : 

He took from a wire that hung from the cross-bar of his-desk the auc- 
tioneer’s account. 

The woman gazed at it ; and on coming near the end started. “ Yes,” 
she said, “here it is. What do you ask for all? But tush! I want no- 
thing but one small article. Keep the rest of the trash. Give me the oak 
wardrobe with the four drawers in it, and I will give you what you de- 
mand. Come!” . ‘ : 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Benson, turning pale, and trembling with agitation. 
“ It’s gone—sold—delivered—lost.”’ 

“Fool!” cried the woman. “You have ruined me and yourself. That 








wardrobe would have enriched us both. Why did the villains not adver- 
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tise the sale? I would have come to it if I had been dying. Can you re- 
cover it? Who bought it? Will money tempt them to sell it again? Tell 
me the name of the purchaser, and I will get possession of it yet.” 

“TI don’t remember the name of the person. I think it wasa to 
wife from Ipswich—or, no, I think it was a Liverpool gentleman who was 
going cut to America ; but if he’s not sailed it t be possible—I don’t 
say it would—to recover the furniture still.” 

“Give me his address. I will go to Liverpool myself—to America— 
anywhere. 

“It may, perhaps, be got back without so much trouble,” said Mr. Ben- 
son, after a pause. “But why are you so very curious about a common 
chest of drawers’ I examined it very carefully, I assure you ; ~ 
nothing but ordinary oak—no secret recesses—no hidden springs ; 's 
surely some mistake about it.” 

“There’s no mistake. Did you take out the drawers when you made 
your examination? Did you turn the top upside down? Did see that 
the bottom was thick and heavy,—that it was double? That it might con- 
tain documents, notes, a will, receipts, acknowledgments ?” 

“No, I didn’t turn it out. I’m an unsuspicious, innocent man—grossly 
imposed on—ruined, Amen!” 

The pawnbroker seemed so overcome that the woman wasmelted. “ Hear 
what I tell you,” she said. “If we arrange matters together, we may yet 
be rich. Do I understand that you will share with me whatever the drawer 
contains ?”’ 

“ What does it contain?” inquired Benson in a whisper. “ Does it con- 
tain anything ?”’ 

n y do I offer you hundreds for it?” inquired the woman; “ but I 
will tell you all. Did you know Farmer Merriwood ?”’ 

“ No, I can’t say I knew him. I once sold him a second-hand saddle ; 
and he made some row about the stuffing coming out. I had to let him off 
for half the price agreed on.” 

“ It’s like him—harsh, cold, selfish—so I was told, in his latter years. 
He was different long: ago—very different.” 

“T didn’t know him then,” replied Mr. Benson. 

“T did,” continued the woman ; “but no wonder he changed; for mi- 
sery was in his heart, and disgrace fell on his family. These things change 


, 


a man’s temper.”’ 


“ He was well to do in the world,” said the pawnbroker; “churchwar- 


den and highway commissioner. I never heard of any disgrace.” 

“ Some le didn’t think it so. He had a Yo e 3 twenty years ago 
people called her beautiful. She was his only child. She was Beautiful, 
at all events, to him. Her name wasCaroline. How she loved him! how 
she attended to all his wishes, and read to him, and pees 9 the piano to 
= was everything to him, and so playful, and so kind! We all loved 

er. ‘ 

“Did you know her?” 

“ Did I know her ?” I knew her from the time of her birth. I was a dis- 
tant relation. Cousin Janet they called me, though I was their paid ser- 
vant ; but the word cousin was better than all their wa So we went 
on for years and years, I taking care of the house ; Philip Merriwood at- 
tending to the farm, and Caroline, the delight of us both. Don’t you see 
what’s coming, old man? You must be dull as this wretched room you 
live in, if you don’t guess what followed.” 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Benson. “I’m trying. Ican’t. Amen!” 

“Not when I tell you that the Marquis of ——, but never mind his 
name, it is best, perhaps, omitted ; but he had a son—his eldest son, Lord 
Rostock—dashing, gay, but kind—oh, kind and generous like a knight of 
old ; he saw her, saw Caroline ; was struck with her beauty—who wasn’t 
--got to speech of her, spoke her fair, won her heart ; the old story—the 
old story! Love rulesall. Hearts break ; but fools fill up the places of 
those who perish. Ah! once—’twas in September, twelve years ago—she 
came to me, and said, ‘ Cousin Janet, do you think my father a forgiving 
man ?’—‘ Of course, my darling,’ I said. ‘ He is a Christian.’ But 
he forgive a person for getting above him in theSworld, for leaving the 
rank he movesin? Ha, ha!’ she added, with a beautiful, wild laugh. 
‘ What would he think if he had to stand with his hat off as he saw me go- 
ing up the church path, and asked how my ladyship was? Wouldn’t it be 
charming to be a lady?’ I told her no, or turned the talk, or Lod her wise 
advice. I forget what I did; it was so pretty to see her walking up and 
down the floor of her bedroom, flirting one of her slippers as if it were a 
fan, and swaying about from side to side as if she had a court train to her 
robe. And all the time she was only in her night-gown, and showed her 
pretty naked feet.” 

“ And what happened? Cold, eh? consumption ?” 

“No—elopement—ruin—death! She was missing one morning that 
same month, and Philip Merriwood never held up his head. He seemed to 
know what had happened without being told. He never asked for her, 
andl whet a letter was put in his hands a few days after, signed by Caro- 
line, and telling him that she was about to be married-=to'bea i 
and grand—but kind still, and loving to him, he tore the paper into twen- 
ty pieces and said ‘fool! fool!’ ” ‘ 

“ And so she was,’ said Mr. Benson. “ He didn’t marry her?” 

“No, and she never wrote again. So the house was dark and dismal ; 
Philip Merriwood went into the bed-room that had been hers, and seized 
the little oak wardrobe where she had kept her clothes. He emptied the 
drawers on the floor, and ordered me to remove the frocks and stockings, 
and the blue silk jacket, and the pink satin slip, and all the things, and 
throw them into the fire. It was an old piece of furniture, and had be- 
longed to his people for hundreds of years. It had once been the place 
where he kept his secret papers ; his leases and bonds and parchments were 
all in the front drawer, but in the top one there was a false bottom ; there 
—in the thickness of the wood—he kept the things he cherished most ;— 
the letters that had past between him and Sophia Felton, his wife, before 
they were married ; the last letter she wrote to him when she was dying ; 
the first copy-book of Caroline when she was learning to write ; the little 
notes she sent him when she was at school. So when he had turned all 
Caroline’s clothes out of the drawers he opened the secret ledge ; and how 
he read, and cried, and read again! We couldn’t get him down to dinner, 
and when he came he ate nothing. A month passed, and a long time 
passed, and when half a year was come and gone, there came a letter one 
day with a great crest upon the seal—a murquis’s crest they call it—and 
when it was opened Farmer Merriwood saw it was from young Lord Ros- 
tock, whose father had just died and left him all the estates. Caroline, he 
said, was provided for, and happy ; but as he felt that he owed some repa- 
ration to the father, he enclosed him a Bank of England note for a thou- 
sand pounds,” 

“Bless me ; what a generous noble gentleman,” exclaimed the pawn- 
broker. “She must have been a cunning gipsey—what a fortunate man 
Farmer Merriwood was!” 

‘How he trembled as he held out the thin piece of paper, his lips mov- 
ing evidently with curses on them, but no sound being heard! ‘Cousin 
Janet,’ he said at last, ‘come with me upstairs; you shall witness what I 
do.’ We went up, and to my surprise he went into what had been Caro- 
line’s bedroom. ‘This is a thousand pound note,’ he said, ‘ which that 
ruffian thinks will reconcile me to shame. I won’t touch it, and I won’t 
let him have it back—to employ it perhaps in tempting some one else. 
If the girl he took away from me is ever in want, you will know where to 
find money for her support. It shall lie beside all the other things that 
remind me of her behaviour. No one shall touch it till I die.’ And so 
saying he pulled out the secret drawer at the top, and laid the note length- 
ways on its back, and shut it up with a bang, and gave me the silver pin 
that touches the spring. From that hour no one has ever opened it, and 
pense lies, with the printed face upwards, a bank-note for a thousand 

unds. 

“ And I sold it for thirty shillings!” shrieked Mr. Benson, “ to a mise- 
rable old woman—a ruined man! I’ve lost a thousand pounds. The 
young man was too much for me. I hated him from the first—but venge- 
ance Will pursue him for his iniquity. Amen!” 

“ And why was the sale so hurried?” continued Cousin Janet. “TI left 
Cecil Green six years since, but I have kept the spring-opener carefully— 
carefully. I heard he was ill—he wrote to me that he did not expe to 
live long, and that all was as he had left it in the drawer. I couldn’t get 
up from Yorkshire for some days. In the meantime he died, and was 
buried, and the furniture sold, and the money lost. Go, give what sum 
you like, but get me back that wardrobe, and we shall divide the money.” 

“ Equally?” exclaimed Mr. Benson, starting up; ‘‘ where is that silver 
pin? Give it me—it is not too late to make the es to-night.” 

“ Oh yes, it is, though,” said the woman. J’// keep the key. What you 
have to do is to recover the wardrobe ; or, if you will tell me the pur- 
chaser’s address——”’ 

“No, no—I’ll keep that to myself,” replied the pawnbroker with a cun- 
ning look. “ We’ll open it in presence of each other.” 

“IT will be here at nine to-morrow morning,” said Cousin Janet. “We 
understand the arrangement—it’s getting on for one o’clock—good night.” 
So saying she slipt along the gangway, and got once more into the car- 
riage. ; 

‘* What a fool to think a drawer can’t be opened with a hatchet in the 
absence of a silver pin!’ said Benson. “ Amen! Good night.” _ 

The rain continued all the night through. Mr. Benson heard it as he 








lay awake flooding on roof and garret window. As soon as the dawn be- 
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the rat, ah ~ > a 
. The person who ope was Traman’s w. 
wes pe he sail, ““ who expected to see you at such an early hour ?” 

« Business, my dear sir. I find I made a little mistake last night. I 
sent your dear aunt the wrong article. I hope the old lady is well.” 

“ Yes, she’s very well,” said the nephew, “ a little tired with sitting up 
so late, but delighted with the wardrobe, I assure you. I was just trying 
to fit the drawers a little closer. The top one seems loose.”’ 

“] find the want of it destroys the set,” said Mr. Benson ; “ would you 
do me the favour to give it hack tome? I will replece it with the best 
article in my thop.” 

“ By no means,” replied the youth. “I haven’t had time to rammage 
it over, yet. I told you fortunes were sometimes found in old family fur- 
niture.”’ 

There was a long pause ; Mr. Benson was forming his calculations. He 
recommenced the conversation in a whisper, urged his plea with all the 
eloquence in his power ; and, finally, —— gereseting Sos h 
the falling rain with the richly-endowed on his back. Hurriedly 
trotting up the High Street he dashed into his shop, set his burden on the 

, tore the top.drawer out upon the floor, and saw a small piece of 
per pasted on the back. Was it the thousand pound note? He rubbed 
es—he looked closer—and he read the three following words :— 

“ Quits. George Evans.” 

“Not a bad stock in trade,” said the same young gentleman whom we 
encountered at the beginning of this story, Aunt and Cousin 
Janet all at once, as he (for ge Evans, the young actor, had played 
all three ) replaced certain articles of female apparel in his trunk in 
the little bed-room of the Pigeon’s Arms. “There goes in my aunt’s little 
black mantle. There goes. in Cousin Janet’s crumpled bonnet. When I 
have for the hire of the cottage in Abbeyfield Lane, and the carriage, 
and the wardrobe, and the sixpence to old Benson for bringing it down, I 
think it will leave that old ruffian’s conscience clear, for he will exactly 
have paid me the two hundred and thirty pounds he borrowed from my 
father, with interest for nine years.” 





A VISIT TO THE BURGUNDIAN LIBRARY 
AT BRUSSELS. 


Amongst the numerous attractions which the good town of Brussels 
ts to travellers, one of the most worthy of attention, and yet one of 
The most neglected, is the magnificent collection of ancient manuscripts 
known as the Burgundian Library, which contains more than 20,000 of the 
most valuable documents. A visit to it is undoubtedly one of the amus- 
ing ways of spending a morning, even for casual visitors ; but for those 
who take a deeper interest in such relics of past and gone literature, a 
succession of visits alone can oiiety the curiosity which the sight of its 
treasures excites. Before pr ng to speak more icularly of its 
varied riches, it may not be uninteresting to give a slight sketch of its rise 
and progress. : . 
No precise date is, we believe, affixed to its foundation ; it probabl 
sprung up and increased gradually beneath the fostering care of the ric 
and powerful dukes of ‘eo during the fifteenth century, the golden 
age of the Netherlands. Philippe le Bon was, as is well known, a great 
protector of the arts and of learn and established a sort of school, or 
‘ atelier,” for transcribing and embe lishing the numerous scattered works 
of former zealous caligraphs, whose means were not equal to their desire 
of excellence ; and, in addition, kept up four libraries, one at Ghent, one 
one at B the others at Brussels and Dijon. The latter and that at 
Ghent still exists ; but the manuscripts at Bruges have been added to the 
collection at Brussels, forming a mass of valuable documents quite unique 
in its line. These libraries, and particularly the one at present under con- 
sideration, suffered very much during the convulsions and strife which so 
long desolated the country ; and ening. three centuries of frequent and 
bitter warfare it is impossible to say what losses may not have occurred. 
It is certain that the whole collection was, at the annexation of 
Belgium to France, transported to Paris, and remained there until the 
genes of 1815, when it was n restored, happ' and many of 


ily uninjured 
rebound and refreshed from the state of decay into which they ? 


had fallen. But they were not destined to remain quietly in their new 
abode ; for in 1831, a fire broke out in the ancient palace of the Princes of 
Orange, where they were kept, and some perished, but fortunately none 
of the most valuable. In so many vicissitudes it would be difficult to say 
at what precise period the loss occurred, but the accounts and statistics of 
the before-mentioned caligraphic establishment, which are xnown to have 
existed there, have entirely my, sg ; although tke privy purse ac- 
counts of the dukes of Burgundy durin the fifteenth century still remain. 
Some manuscripts have been purch at different periods and added to 
the collection, amongst which are a few Arabic, Persian, Chinese, &c. 
but not in sufficient number to interfere with the national character of the 
whole library, which now contains upwards of 20,000 volumes. 

The entrance to it is by the large court of the ancient Nassau palace, in 
the Place du Musée, and the means of admittance the most simple imagina- 
ble. The visitor merely enters by the large door immediately under the 
balcony, in the principal front of the ange and passing through a pair 
of mattressed folding doors, and turning to the right, finds himself in pe 
sence of another ground-glass door, which gives admittance to the libra- 
psy room. This mle a large, handsome Gn gai eye and + puna 

desks, presses ; upon which, on the occasion of exerc 
ing our 1! inspection, our eyes became instantly riveted. They 
seemed pavively conscious of the importance of their trust ; and as they 
stood, Hy ye y, and in oaken grandeur, they looked impenetrable to 
any hand but those empowered to display the hidden beauties they con- 
ed. Upon our entrance, we were taken in charge by one of the assist- 
ants, an intelligent and most obliging cicerone, who brought down for us 
book after book with untiring patience. No description could do justice 
to what we saw. The finest are nearly all of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and one Bible, written on vellum, with illuminations in gold, 
silver, and colours, was a perfect masterpiece. It had belonged to Philippe 
le Bel, King of France, was in two immense volumes, and in perfect pre- 
servation. Every one must remember, who has ever seen them, the ex- 
quisite drawings in the large edition of the prince of chroniclers, Frois- 
sart ; but for naiveté of design, utter neglect of perspective, contempt of 
probabilities, and anachronism of costume, they fade into nothing before 
the vignettes of the King of France’s Hystoire Saynte. Imagine, reader, 
if you can, Elijah ascending into heaven in a long cart, much resembling 
that in which criminals are conveyed to the guillotine, in a highly deco- 
rated state, with tongues of bright red flame symmetrically di along 
the sides and wheels. This eligible vehicle is drawn by a horse which a 
London costermonger would be ashamed to own, lashed, however, into a 
state of extreme excitement by the efforts of a singularly ill-favoured angel 
in dirty white garments, who bestrides him, to his evident discomfort. The 
prophet himself sits meekly in his chariot of triumph, with lifted hands, 
contemplating the a by whose efforts he is to reach the favoured 
and celestial ons, indicated by a line of intense ultramarine blue, and 
on his (by some curious and novel process presented to the 
gazer’s view in defiance of all the laws of nature) a very natural and ex- 
cusable expression of doubt and distrust of ever getti on. The whole 
is just rising, in a highly perilous and perplexing manner, from a 
pale ground, upon which, at the foot of a rock, kneels Elisha, de- 
Fidedl astonished, as he well may be. Like his master, he has per- 
upon himself a tour de force of unparalleled cleverness, for, as 
he kneels, his limbs, from the knee downwards, are stretched out by his 
side, instead of behind him, a position quite incompatible with modern 
ideas of anatomy. Thisis one among a thousand similar examples. Solo- 
mon is depicted staring with a look of indescribable horror and dismay, 
mingled with contemptuous surprise, at three flame-coloured cherubim, 
who are huddled together in a most undignified yim a corner of the 
picture. The monarch is habited in gorgeous robes, blue and gold, and 
sits upon a hard chair, with an uncomfortably low canopy, in a room, or 
background of a mosaic pattern in black, red, and 
gold. But what shall besay of the cherubim? Heads there are indeed, and 
ttle else save a brick-dusty mist ; the heads aforesaid being at 
least twice the size of Solomon’s, and the points of the wings serving as 
aaa snapeate, . to em, These calestiale bear a decidedly 

, ook somewhat like schoolboys afraid of a fi 

and neither they nor the wise king seem to keow what to make of 
, at which no sensible individual can be astonished. The two 
sent to Sodom and Gomorrah are seen approaching a pi town, 
the walls and ramparts just reach their heads; the w: ls (gar- 
with towers like pepper boxes) are ornamented with lambent tongues 
in the midst of which, and attached to the walls by some mysteri- 
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ous agency, hangs in a very animated attitude a wild, little, black imp, 

i ~< Le iremater of evil hovering over the devoted city. 
ttes occurs every fourth or fifth page, and in the others 
every capital letter is blazing with the richest and most elaborate designs, 
and stiff with gold leaf. And round many a are rolled the most 
graceful patterns of leaves and branches in fanciful wreaths, of an elegance 
and delicacy which furnish a most singular contrast to the agonizing stiff- 


and wooden outlines of the human 
But in these volumes, however pt ny ideas and their execution 


may appear, the ter has not yet attained the sublime of absurdity and 
anes hronism reac by two others in a Metra Rome and a Mythology, 
both written for the instruction of Charles le Téméraire. In the first of 
these productions, Publius Cornelius, or, more properly speaking, some 
Publius Cornelius or another, is represented as pleading against some 
Caius Lentulus or another, before the Roman Senate. . 

That grave and far-famed body is formed of five individuals, seated 
upon a very narrow and slanting bench in a Gothic room (the architecture 
of which, by the bye, is a marye? of patient execution), dressed in im- 
mense white turbans, loose gowns, and hanging sleeves, and near them is 
a Capuchin monk, with shaven crown and in the full dress of his order. 
The complainant, being probably intended for a representation of “ Young 
Rome,” is dressed in the height of the fashion, with a jerkin of the most 
succinct proportions, tight indispensables, outrageously pointed boots, 
peculiar conical cap, and all the “et ceteras” of a dandy of the time at 
which this anachronism was prepetrated. Nor are there wanting Roman 
matrons in horned head dresses, and long, close fitting gowns, trains and 
veils, who are promenading in the space before the Senate, as if the 
Senate-house were their own parlour. In another nearly similar picture 
Caius Lentulus makes his defence, and in this the lictors appear as hal- 
berdiers in yellowish boots. The other tome, the Mythology, presents 
some curious views of nature, and throws a new and unexpected light 
upon the habits and customs of the Pagan gods, goddesses, and celebrities 
generally. In this magnificent specimen of ancient writing and minia- 
ture, done in fine Gothic black letter upon vellum, and over which its 
author, the Sire Raoul Lefebvre, priest, seems to have spent some choice 
time and labour, every event nearly in ancient fable is pourtraiet au vif 
with distracting minuteness. The likeness of the worthy monk himself 
adorns the beginning of the book ; he is shown sitting at a low wooden 
table writing, in the presence of Philippe le Bon and the knights of the 
Golden Fleece. The most natural object in the whole piece is a beautiful 
little white greyhound, who is snapping and snarling at a highly demo- 
cratic little grey dog, who is in company with one of the knights, and who 
seems to offend his high bred prejudices. After a silent exordium, the 
writer proceeds to business. Jupiter is seen and the injured Saturn ; the 
Titans in complete arms, with shield and sword, and waving plumes, and 
vizor down, are made to issue from a town in which the smallest of them 
could hardly sleep comfortably, headed by Jupiter in a war chariot more 
like a mud cart than any other modern vehicle, and worse even than 
Elijah’s. He seems to have no means of propulsion whatever. Perseus 
fights for Andromeda with a mild looking and very damp monster, in the 
image and semblance of a rough Scotch terrier, emerging from the pale- 
blue brook a yard wide, and forces a stick down his throat with a look of 
the most playful good humour. Esculapius, on his part, is seen performin 
a similar operation on a pink and lilac basilisk, spotted a good deal like 
a tiger, whilst his assistant surgeons administer succour in the form of 
large bundles of herbs (to be taken as directed, in this case by cramming 
down the throat), to certain unhappy, dwarfed individuals, who are sup- 
posed to be bitten by the harmless and gentlemanly animal who is offer- 
ing himself so calmly to destruction, whilst his children, on a eminence in 
the background, share his melancholy fate. Many are the scenes depicted, 
and in all the incongruity is nearly equal to those above described. Here 
and there a faint gleam of something like nature or probability appears, 
but instantly is swamped in a sea of absurdity so vast that it has no 
chance whatever of floating. 

A very curious and interesting book is the music-album of Marguerite 
of Austria, the daughter of the beautiful and unhappy Mary of Burgundy, 
and aunt of Charles V. Two sides of each page are surrounded by a 
broad border, painted with flowers of exquisite delicacy, upon a gold 
ground, chiefly her own namesake, the daisy (Marguerite), in every 
variety of position, but mixed also with violet, common heartease, pinks, 
and something like what is now called Virginia stock ; arabesques, too, in 
bronze colours of singular finish and beauty. The same, however, can- 
not be said of the music, which is curiously clumsy and large, although 
evidently something superior for the age. Half the book is empty, the 
pages been ruled, but untouched. The original binding still exists, but is 
reserved in an outer cover. 





It would take too long to enumerate all the curious works which are to 
be seen here, but one ially deserving of notice is a Bible written for 








the especial use, we believe, of Charles the Bold, with pictures much in 
the style of the before-described mythological performances. Pharaoh’s 
Rae and the infant Moses are worth any trouble to behold; the fall 
of Jericho and the story of Esther are equally good ; Job upon his dung- 
hill, tempted by Satan, in the likeness of a pA a Baty soars above even 
the ordinary genius of a painter. Daniel in the den of lions is little short 
of sublime. The den isa pinkish brick tub, filled with chocolate-coloured 
monkey-faces, which are intended, “if you make believe very much,” to 
represent the kings of the forest. No bodies are visible: the dimensions 
of the den would not admit of any existing ; in the midst stands Daniel, 
in a faint-coloured lilac robe, and quite unconcerned. In a succeeding 
picture, the prophet is being fetched away in triumph, and one of the 
chocolate-faces is snapping with a ghastly grin at the robe of one of the 
terrified aceusers, who vainly tries to escape. 

Another work most amusing to those capable of appreciating its odd 
mixture of simple-hearted good sense and monastic rigidity, is the treatise 
upon the Education des Demoyselles, by the Cheyvalier de Latour, 
written for the use of his daughters, who were doubtless most grateful for 
this mark of paternal solicitude. 

The book of the Toison d’Or is also very interesting. It contains a 
series of portraits of the Dukes of Burgundy, and, after each, the names 
and arms of the knights by him created,—a host of noble names, many of 
which are now completely extinct. The book has an interest independent 
of its pictorial merits, from the faet that this celebrated order, once, except 
the Garter, the noblest in Europe, is now extinct in the country that gave 
it birth, although still subsisting, with two separate heads, in Austria and 
Spain, the grandmaster in the former country being the Emperor, in the 
latter, Queen Isabella. As we said, this book contains portraits, at full 
length, and most elaborately finished, of the Dukes of Burgundy, who were 
chiefs of the order, and all bear striking marks of resemblance. The head 
of Charles V. is a little chef d’euvre of expression and finish ; and in spite 
of the naive stiffness and — precision in the attitudes and draperies, 
there is an air of life-like fidelity and ingenious imitation about the whole 
collection, that would redeem far worse painting. Here, too, may be seen 
a list of all the Knights of the Garter since its foundation, in a book of the 
statutes of the order, sent to Charles V. on his creation as a knight, and 
which, contrary to rule, was not returned at the death of its possessor. 

It would be in vain to enumerate all the objects of attraction and 
amusement afforded by this splendid library, but few persons, we ima- 
gine, would unless compelled-by absolute necessity, confine themselves to 
a single visit ; and fewer still would leave it without a feeling of wonder, 
almost of awe, at the changed state of society, since these rare and laboured 
works were the nen | means of conveying knowledge. We hold now in 
our own hands a mighty engine for peace or war,——we stand beneath the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and it is for us to choose which is 
to be our portion. Printing, by spreading abroad instruction for the 
ignorant, by disseminating, in every quarter of the globe the results of 
one man’s thoughts, by giving even to the poorest thirster for knowledge 
the means of satisfying his longing for intellectual food, has done what it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to term miracles, for the improvement 
of the human race ; but, alas! as the good has increased and multiplied, 
so also has the evil spread. The false philosophy of men whose religion 
was the belief in human reason and human goodness, the hard scepticism 
of avowed infidelity, the still more dangerous poison of those who reduce 
every end and aim in human life to the mere pursuit of happiness, and 
throw over sin itself the enchantment of every beauty that genius and 
passion can bestow, the doctrines of every wild schemer, are perpetuated 
with she same facility, and scattered abroad with the same prokasion as the 


works of those who have done good service to God and man. Truly, it |' 


has been a.light to the world, but heavy is the responsibility that hangs 
over us, and terrible will be the retribution of those in whose hands that 
light becomes as darkness. There is not a word that is written, nota line 
that is printed, but is a seed sown for future good or evil, in the circle of 
its influence, however small or however extended it may be ; and, al- 
though none would wish to return to the times of old, in which the sub- 
jects of our descriptions were the only means of enlightenment afforded to 
mankind, still none can deny that as afar greater talent has been intrusted 
to our charge, so we shall have a far weightier account to render of its 
per ’ 

hese reflections a pe seem somewhat serious for sucha subject, 
but they are not unfitted or inconsequent thoughts ; they arise naturally, 
from the sight of the relics of olden times; and if that sight awakens to 





ever so slight a degree a sense of the importance of the power intrusted to 
modern ccnlety, ade desire to guide it to « peth benenoial to bamenity, 
however small the power to accomplish it may be, a few hours may have 
been often worse spent than in a visit to the Burgundian Library. 





LONDON EXPERIENCES. 


“Draw the table nearer the fire, Jieutenant, and mix yourself some 
munch.” 
: It was thus that a merry-faced elderly gentleman addressed a good- 
looking youth, in a smart military uniform, seated opposite to him at his 
hospitable board, immediately after a luxurious dinner, 

“ll trouble you for the rum and the lemons—there—thank you,” said 
the person ad , showing the most resolute determination to do as 
he was bid. 

“ Now, lieutenant,”’ said the old palm, “ that we have got ‘ planted 
unco right,’ as the poet has it, with full glasses, suppose you favour me 
with a yarn, as the sailors say, while we enjoy our tumblers.” 

“ With pleasure,” said the lieutenant, “Let me see! Did I ever tell 
you that story about the drunken sentry ; or, stop, I have a better one 
even than that. There was a rollicking young Irishman in our corps, 
newly joined as ensign. But, hang it, no! military scenes and anecdotes 
have lost their interest, there have been so many of them. The Peninsula 
is used up long ago ; so I shall give you, in preference, an adventure that 
happened to me in London, some time after I went to reside there.” 

“ Ah ! London’s a great place,” interrupted the host, “ and I could tell 
a tale of London too, and perhaps I may ; but let me hear your’s first.” 

“T intend,” said the youth, “ to stir you up with a long pole, as they do 
the bear at the Zoological Gardens. It was when I first went to London 
that the affair happened. It was an affair of outposts, as we say in the 
army, or rather I should say, of bedposts. At that time I ed with 
a very respectable family named Mopton, who lived in a neat cottage in 
neighbourhood of Kensington. They belonged to the Moptons of 

umpus.”’ 

& Oh! I know,” remarked the old gentleman, “ cousins to the Fogos of 
Fog-hall.”’ 

“ Just so,” responded the lieutenant. ‘‘ Well, the house which the Mop- 
tons inhabited was rather large for the family, consisting of the master 
and mistress—the latter, a bustling, managing little woman, somewhat 
fond of cards and the theatre, when she could get any body to take her 
there, but otherwise inoffensive enough—a son, and two daughters. The 
husband was a quite domestic sort of mortal, whose most marked char- 
acteristic was a fondness for foreigners, particularly if they were of the 
refugee order ; and he usually had one of these hirsute monsters in shabby- 
genteel clothes and fearfully foul linen, whose prate was all of revolu- 
tions, liberty, equality, and fraternity, républiques socialés et démocra- 
tiques, &c., at table with him. His pet bore of this description, when I 
boarded with him, was one Count Crackyernutski, as he styled himself, a 
marvellously ill-favoured Pole—tall and thin asa lath—Pole by name and 
pole by nature, whose natural ugliness had been rendered ten thousand 
times more hideous by the'scar ofa great slashing sword-cut which he had 
got across his nose at the battle of Warsaw, at least, so he said, though I 


g | question very much if he ever war saw either in Poland or anywhere else. 


Be this as it may, there he was, a constant and welcome guest, although, 
as you Scotch say, he looked more like a ghaist thana livingman. What 
the worthy people could see in him to admire, I never could find out. He 
seldom opened his mouth but to put something into it; although he was 
useful in taking a hand at whist, when there was no one else to do so, and 
as we never played higher than for sixpenny points, his risk was not great 
and he sometimes rose the winner of a shilling or two, on which occasions 
he would grin horribly a ghastly smile of satisfaction, and growl out his 
delight as he pocketed his gains.” 

“When, however, he had, instead, to pocket his losses,” interrupted the 
host, ‘I suppose the result would be pretty much the same, barring the 
satisfaction, as Paddy’s dinner was like his friend’s, of beef and potatoes, 
barring the beef.’ 

“ Just so,” replied the lieutenant, ‘when he lost, like the monkey that 
was teased by the boy, he had to grin—and bear it. Well, one evening 
when he was there at tea, an ugly old woman of fifty—humpbacked, 
wrinkled, and dumpy, who had taken the first floor, unfurnished, arrived 
with her plenishing, as you Scotch folks call it, in two vans, and as many 
brawny porters, and immediately began to unpack. It was summer-time, 
and there was, of course, plenty of light to let them see what they were 
about. We were seated in the parlour on the ground-floor, and after 
a while the door opened, and the servant girl appeared and addressing 
one mistress, said :—-‘ Please, ma’am, the lady in the_first floor wants the 

ole. 
P ‘weal me!’ said Count Crackyernutski, in amazement, ‘I don’t know 
e lady. 

‘It’s a mistake, surely,’ said Mrs. Mopton, who was employed pouring 
out the tea at the moment, ‘she must mean somebody else, she cannot 
know the Count, or if she does, how did she know that he was here ?” 

‘The girl had better go up stairs and ask our lodger, who it is she 
— said the husband in his quiet way. The girl accordingly disap- 
peared. 

‘Mopton, how can you be so vulgar?’ exclaimed his wife. ‘Our new 
lodger, indeed! Why, she has her own apartments, and does not lodge 
with us. It would be more respectful to her, and certainly is more re- 
spectable to ourselves to call her by her name. She has got a name, I 
suppose. 
“Well,” said the husband, meekly, ‘I suppose she has, but I have for- 
gotten it, if, indeed, I ever heard it.’ 

“Tn the midst of this domestic altercation the girl again entered and 
said, ‘Yes! ma’am, it is the Pole she wants. She is crying for the Pole.’ 
: “ Crying for me, poor ting,” exclaimed the Count, ‘ vy should she ery 

‘or me 

“Perhaps she knows you, after all,” said Mrs. Mopton. ‘She may be 
an old acquaintance of yours. You had better step up stairs and see her.” 

‘But still,’ said the husband, ‘the question occurs. How does she 
know that the Count is here 

Ni aaa sir,’ said the servant, ‘I told her the Pole was down 
stairs. 
of Bat how did that come about? How did you know that she knew 
im ? 

‘Please, sir, she was asking for the Pole.’ 

‘We are just where we were,’ said the placid Mopton, shrugging his 
shoulders, 

‘Your best plan, Count,’ said Mrs. Mopton, ‘is to step up stairs, and 
see the lady. She appears to be some friend of yours, and must have 
seen you when she passed the window.’ 

“As Crackyernutski rose to obey, Mopton bantering him, remarked, 
‘If she were young and pretty now I would suspect her to be some sweet- 
mi of yours, but there’s no accounting for tastes, you know, eh! 

‘ount, 

“With some degree of trepidation, the Pole retired, very much with 
the feelings of one about to encounter some unknown but formidable 
enemy. ' 
ag vhouldn’t wonder,’ said Mopton, as soon as the door was shut, 
‘but it will turn out to be some old landlady of the Count’s from 
whom he has taken French leave, without paying off his score. Such 
things have been done in the olden time, as well as now. If so, the recog- 
nition will be somewhat awkward, I should say.’ 

«i For shame, Mopton,’ interposed his wife, ‘you are always so censo- 
rious. 

“We were not long left to conjecture, for almost immediately the door 
opened, and Crackyernutski entered, looking grimmer than ever, and as 
pale and affrighted as Priam, when his curtains were withdrawn at dead 
of night, and he was informed that Troy was taken, or as if he had been 
condemned by the autocrat of all the Russias, first to be knouted, and then 
sent to Siberia. 

‘Well, what 2s the matter? said Mrs. Mopton, as soon as he returned 
and so indeed did we all. ‘Do you know her, and what did she say ?”” 

‘Say, madame !’ cried the Count. ‘ Ugh! ugh! She most vulgar woman, 
She vant something else dan me. I not know her at all. She vant vat 
she call de pole of de bed.’ 

“ Mrs, Mopton now deemed it necessary to leave the room, to seek an 
explanation. It was soon and somewhat wrathfully given, and amounted 
to this: When the Count made his appearance on the first floor, which had 
been taken by the old lady, and which she was now busily filling with her 
furniture, he heard a loud and angry voice exclaiming, ‘ Bring me the pole, 
why don’t you bring me the pole? Icannot get on without the pole !’ 
He, therefore, hearing himself, as he thought, thus called, followed the 
sound, and entered an apartment, which proved to be a bed-room, and in 
which he found a little old, wrinkled, humpbacked, and dumpy woman 
on her knees on a bed, holding up the curtains thereof, red in the face and 
out of breath, calling lustily out for the pole. 

‘ Please, ma’am,’ said the Count, ‘ vat you vant vith me?’ 

‘With you, you ugly brute!’ said the old woman, popping out her 


little, wizened face from between the bed curtains, ‘ Who the dickens are 
you? 
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‘T am de Pole,’ said he. 

* You the pole!’ said she. 
I want.’ ” a 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the host. “A capital equivoque! I suppose it is 
an invention for the nonce, for the amusement of the moment, eh, lieu- 
tenant ?’ 

“ No, on my honour,” said the military youth, “it is quite true, I assure 
you, and I was present myself at the time—that is, in the parlour, when 
the odd mistake occurred.” m 

“Well, well, wet t’other eye, and take a cigar, and I shall tell you one 
of my London experiences in return for yours.” ai 

Both gentlemen replenished their tumblers, and having ligh cigars, 
the elder of the two said, “ You have tasted sheep’s-head broth, haven’t 
7" “and like it fa- 

“TI should rather think I have,” answered the youth, “and like it fa 
mously. It is one of the simplest, yet one of the best of your Scotch dishes 
that I know of.” é , 

“ Well, thereby hangs a tale, as is natural where a sheep is concerned. 
After I had gone to London, and had resided there for some time, I took a 
great longing for sheep’s-head broth. But I found it a far more difficult 
matter to have it gratified than I had any conception of. My housekeeper 
spoke to the butcher with whom we usually dealt to get me a good sheep’s 
head, with the wool on, and trotters to correspond, as they are sold in 
Scotland. The man stared, but promised to comply with the request on 
an early day. You are aware, I suppose, that sheep’s heads and trotters 
in London are usually skinned and baked, and therefore of no use what- 
ever in concocting a dish of that delectable stuff, sheep’s-head broth ?’ 

The lieutenant nodded an assent. J 

Well, on the day fixed my housekeeper, whom I had brought with me 
from Scotland, took with her a clean towel, and set off to the flesher’s—”” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted the youth, “ that I rather think is a 
name peculiar to Scotland, and corresponds, I believe, to the English 
meat-salesman.”’ : 

“ Precisely ; it means one who sells meat, and, properly speaking, does 
not kill. I remember some two dozen years ago, in the days before rail- 
ways were in use, and the heavy coach was all the go, of being on the top 
of one of those lumbering machines entering Edinburgh, when a genuine 
unadulterated cockney, who sat beside me, and had never been in Scot- 
land before, and who was amusing himself by reading the signs over the 
shop doors, as we rattled along the streets, all of a sudden exclaimed, 
‘Flesher! flesher! pray, sir,’ turning to me, ‘ what on earth sort of trade 
is flesher ?’ ” sony ; 

“ And of course you told him something quite different from what it 
really is.’ 5 

“Of course I did, though I forget precisely what explanation of the 
term I gave at the time. But revenons a4 nos moutons, \et us return to 
our mutton, that is, the sheep’s head. No sooner had my housekeeper se- 
cured the woolly head, to the great wonderment of the butcher, as to what 
she was going to do with it, that she hied with her treasure to a black- 
smith in the neighbourhood, and asked him if he would ‘sing’ it for her, 
speaking as she had been accustomed to doin Scotland. ‘Sing it! ma’am,’ 
said Vulcan, looking at it, and turning it over and over, as a natural 
curiosity of its kind, and sorely puzzled as to her meaning. 

‘ Aye, sing it,’ said she, on sheep’s-head broth intent. ‘ You know what 
singing a sheep’s head is, I suppose ?” 4 

‘Can’t say, ma’am, as I do,’ replied the knight of the anvil, or the de- 
mon of the forge, or whatever high-sounding name your romance-writers 
choose to confer on a great vulgar, coarse, and lubberly monster, who 
spends his whole life amid fire and smoke and the eternal clatter of his 
sledge-hammer. 

‘Well, well, pity your ignorance. Singe is the word which I believe 
you use in England. You know what that is, don’t you?” 

‘Singe, did you say, ma’am? Yes, ma’am, O yes! I daysay it might 
be done!’ For a London tradesman will confess to anything, except a 
bloody murder or a highway robbery, rather than not “do business.” 
‘ Yes, ma’am, O yes! it might sartainly be done ; not a doubt of it, ma’am’ 
—not knowing all the time how, in reality, it could be done. 

‘Surely you can sing the head,’ said she, beginning to have some 
doubts about the matter. 

‘Of course, ma’am, of course ;. though (sotto voce to himself) how the 
deuce I can make the head of a dead sheep sing, as she calls it, or that of 
a living one either for that matter—that is, warble like a bird, or the tea- 
kettle at the boil, passes my comprehension to say. The woman is evi- 
conf insane, an enthusiast of some kind or other, and must be humoured, 

thing. Tis the quietest way of getting rid of her, else I might stand 
a chance of being had up to the police about her, if anything goes wrong, 
or if she were to commit suivide. There’s something very unsettled in her 
eyes; I might be summoned before the coroner. 

* Well,’ asked my housekeeper, ‘ how much will you charge for doing it ?” 

“The man put his right hand to his head, as people in a quandary, or, 
as the Yankees say, a fix, generally do, and drawing it desperately through 
his hair, as if in deep cogitation, slowly responded, ‘It will depend, 
ma’am, on the nature of the work, and the time it will take. I should 
say, ma’am, it could not be done for less than a matter of—say, three 
shillings.’ 

‘Taree Sarimcs! Mercy on us!’ screamed the astounded woman, 
‘Why, you stupid! in Scotland it only costs one halfpenny !’ 

‘ Perhaps so, ma’am,’ said the smith, now more than ever convinced of 
her insanity, and anxious to get rid of her; ‘ but you are not in Scotland 
but in London, which makes all the difference. Besides, to tell you the 
candid truth, I never saw or heard of such an operation being performed 
on a sheep’s head before.’ 

“The housekeeper brought home the unlucky head, resolving, as it cost 
so much, and, naturally enough, having doubts as to its being properly 
done, when such an enormous sum was charged for it, to singe it herself. 
But here a new annoyance awaited her.” 

“ As how?” inquired the lieutenant. “It is a very easy operation, I 
should think, the singeing of a sheep’s head ; only, it creates such an in- 
tolerable and detestable stench.” 

** Precisely so, and hence her new troublement. She had the tub placed 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, full of boiling water, and, with red-hot 
poker in hand, like Bailie Nicol Jarvie, in the Highl«nd inn, was, with the 
aid of the servant, an English girl, busily employed in applying it to the 
woolly-head, when, lo! a ring at the door-bell, with a peal as loud as the 
Tron ona Sunday. The girl hastened to answer it, when she found the 
servant next door on the right, with her missus’ compliments, and she was 
sent to see if the kitchen-vent was not on fire, there was such a smell of 
burning?” 

“No wonder,” remarked the military youth. “Egad! I am surprised 
that the whole street was not alarmed.” 

“ Our girl assured her it was nothing but the singing of a sheep’s-head, 
and she went away as wise as she came. On her departure, the singeing 
was resumed with increased vigour, when another dreadful pull at the 
bell, accompanied by a violent rat-tat at the knocker—it was ‘ knock and 
ring’ with a vengeance, I assure you: and this time it was the gentleman, 
our neighour on the left, sent to inquire what the devil was ado in our 
house, that such an abominable stink was coming out of it. After getting 
rid of this interruption, the important business, on which our dinner de- 
pended, was proceeded with, and was no sooner finished, and the head, 
now completely sung, made ready to be boiled, than a pull at the bell and 
a knock at the door, ten times louder than before, was heard, and the 
housekeeper deemed it necessary to answer the summons herself this time. 
As she proceeded up stairs to do so, a din of many voices saluted her ear ; 
and, opening the lobby-door, there stood half the neighbourhood, all 
threatening to indict the house as a nuisance. 

Get away with you,’ said she. ‘One would think that a murder had 
been committed, instead of only a sheep’s-head being sung.’ The crowd, 
thinking she was making fun of them, only grew the more vociferous ; and 
a policeman having arrived, they insisted that he should search the house, 
for they were certain that some ‘illicit work was going on within, such as 
soap-making or the like. 

“Fortunately, the policeman was himself ‘a native,’ no long time 
caught, and smelled what-was-what at once. He bade the crowd disperse, 
remarking to the housekeeper, after they had done so, that the English 
were ‘puir, ignorant. benighted creatures, that ken naething aboot the 


singing 0’ a sheep’s head, God help them ;’ and then, in a lower and more 


confidential tone, ‘Od, woman, I haena tasted sheep’s-head broth since I left 
Glasgow, twa year ago.’ This was a hint too broad to be misunderstood 
—a shot too direct not to hit the mark—especially after the service he had 
rendered her. Ofcourse, she could not do less than invite him to come 
back and get a platefull, when ready, of the delectable stuff which, alto- 


geher unknown to English palates, is even more th is itself, th 
“wale of Scotia’s food.’ ” ; an the haggis itself, the 
—_.————... 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 


Since our last notice of it this remarkable undertaking has made im- 
mense progress. More than half the area over which the flat ridge and 
valley roofing extends is not only glazed, but the painting and decoration 


‘Oh! go along! It’s the pole of the bed that 


laid, and one-half the ground floor. A considerable portion of the gallery 
railings is also put up, and the foundations and framings of some of the 
taleatene hase bam aeuumnatan® A few of the circular ribs, forming the 
arched roof of the nave and , have been raised at the west end, 
and this of the work only awaits the construction of some small steam 
engines for hoisting to so t an elevation in order to be rapidly carried 
forward. The western of the building is far advanced towards com- 
pletion, and will soon be entirely closed in from the weather. 
side of the eastern half up to the transept at that end is also in a forward 
state, and a great deal of work has been done on the south side also, though 
some rows and tiers of columns have still to be fixed there. Little show 
is yet made at the east end beyond the transept, but, with the bulk of the 
labour pushed on so far, this will not remain much longer in its present 
backward condition. i wa 

The inequalities of the ground, which rendered brick foundations in some 
parts, and excavations in others, necessary—the unfavourable weather, 
which retarded operations, besides on one occasion causing extensive dam- 
age,—the permanent character of the works, which necessitates unusual 
care in the details of construction, and the difficulty of finding accommo- 
dation for the hands employed, have all more or less tended to impede 
progress ; yet it really is wonderful how much has been done, and while in 
rapidity of growth.the new building (all these considerations fairly esti- 
mated) hardly yields to its predecessor, it is pleasing to observe that the 
experience acquired in Hyde Park has been in every practicable way 
turned to the best account. The first and most important result thus 
secured has been a perfectly watertight roofing. The late rains have test- 
ed this point sufficiently over the large area now covered in. Wooden 
girders across the ridge and valley roofing prevent all risk of accidents 
from high winds, such as took place in Hyde Park, make the roof an im- 
portant element in the strength of the whole building, and afford glaziers 
the necessary facilities for executing repairs, formerly attended with the 
greatest difficulty and danger. The glass used, except at the sides, weighs 
2loz. instead of 16oz., and affords, therefore, an increased protection 
against the risk of breakage from hail and other causes. The ribs of the 
circular roof, instead of being wooden, are of metal, and are taken up in 
pieces. Extraordin care has been taken with the foundations, and 
where the strain will be greatest intermediate columns and girders of en- 
ormous strength have been introduced. 1 

The gallery, which in the old building passed round the nave, will not 
exist in the new; so that the effects of the interior will be preserved un- 
impaired, and the eye will range freely across the whole breadth of the 
edifice. Another great change introduced is in the character of the deco- 
rations—the columns being all painted a uniform red, the capitals also 
being greatly improved in appearance, and means being taken to diminish 
the preponderance of blue, which was so manifest in Hyde Park when the 
calico covering was removed. A point which strikes one particularly in 
the progress of the works is the simultaneous manner in which orey part 
of them is carried on. In the old building this was not done to nearly the 
same extent as in the new, for no soonor are the columns and girders up 
than on go the window-frames of the roof and sides, and the glazing and 
painting are finished off without an hour’s delay. It iscarious to see roof- 
ing completed, and the sash-bars painted on the third tier, which is only 
cometia by a ladder. Of course, at Sydenham, the dashing headlong 
pace required to keep faith with the world is not so strikingly manifested ; 
but Mr. Henderson, under whose immediate direction the works are con- 
ducted, does not go to sleep over the task which he has undertaken ; and, 
while it is quite evident that the company cannot possibly be ready to 
open the building by the 1st of May, there seems no just cause for alleging 
that the contractors have been wanting in vigorous exertion. The palace 
itself, though the most important part, is not the whole of the under- 
taking in which the company have embarked. and its progress towards 
completion is at least equal to that of the other portions of the general 
scheme, 

A visit to Sydenham, even in the present rough and unfinished state of 
the works, will convince any ane of the superiority of the new stracture 
over its predecessor in Hyde Park. It promises to be an overwhelming 
piece of architecture, grander in its site, nobler in its proportions, and more 
imposing in every way than any structure of modern times. If people sup- 

ose that the novelty of such edifices was exhausted at the outset in Hyde 
Park a short ride to the Annerley station will convince them how mistaken 
they are. They will there see how susceptible of varied combinations 
these buildings of glass and iron are, and, looking at the elegant symme- 
try of the details, they may revive within their minds the delightful im- 

ressions which the first Crystal Palace created. Crowning the heights of 

ydenham—visible far and wide, and commanding an unparalled prospect, 
the imagination of the spectator kindles with the anticipation of what the 
vast edifice will be when completed ; of its attractiveness there cannot be 
a question. The tastes of the nation may be vulgar, and our appreciation 
of fine art depraved, but the simplest mind will yield its tribute of admira- 
tion to a structure which dwarfs our greatest cathedrals—which will be 
approached by an avenue and staircase 96 feet broad—which will be en- 
tered through an archway 200 feet high, from the summit of which London 
and the Thames will appear only as portions of a vast panorama, and 
beneath the lofty roof of which the stateliest palms will rear their heads 
without risk of obstruction. The glass towers and wings at either extremity 
of the building have not yet been commenced ; and, as far as we can 
judge from the progress hitherto made, and the experience of the old 
palace, the work of the contractors cannot be completed before the be- 
ginning or middle of May. 

Next to the question of construction comes the hardly less important 
one, how so vast a space is to be attractively furnished ; and, when we 
remember how the contributions of 16,000 exhibitors were absorbed in 
Hyde Park, we own to some anxiety upon this point. It is a most for- 
midable undertaking to fill an edifice covering some 18 or 20 acres of 
ground so that no part of it shall look desolate or unprovided ; yet those 
intrusted with this part of the undertaking seem confident of success, and 
there is no fair reason to doubt that they will achieve it. Some parts of 
the Great Exhibition were overcrowded, while others were rather bare and 
empty. The teeming industry of this country tendered on that occasion 
almost a plethora of its products for display, while the Americans charac- 
teristically held more space than they could occupy, At Sydenham ar- 
rangements have been adopted which, if they have no other advantage, at 
least give the company more control over the contents of their building 
than was possessed by the Royal Commission. Three distinct sources of 
supply are relied upon, two to be furmshed by the company themselves, 
and the other by private enterprise. The company are taking steps to 
provide a collection of plants illustrating the chief wonders and beauties 
of the vegetable kingdom, and a collection of objects illustrating the pro- 
gressive nanlgy 4 of the fine arts from the earliest ages down to the 
present time. Our industrial classes are left to supply their share of the 
general display on a business footing, it being conceived that the advan- 
tage of showing goods in an attractive manner to great masses of people 
is one which is worth paying for, and which will secure their presence. 
The New Crystal Palace will therefore be set forth partly as a conservatory, 
partly as a gallery of scu!pture and architecture, and partly as a bazaar 
for the display of different manufactures. Other smaller features are in- 
troduced, such as fountains, aviaries. and fishponds, departments of natural 
history, geology, and ethnology ; but the three first-mentioned are the 
main sources whence the supply of objects to render the interior attractive, 
is to be drawn and to them, for the present, at least, attention may be 
confined. Of the formation of a grand pe gay along either side of 
the nave, in the transepts, and‘at each end of the New Palace, hardly a 
single indication at present exists. The only evidence that we could dis- 
cover of what is contemplated: was down among the excavations on the 
south side, where behind the basement space set apart for machinery, a 
tramway and other conveniences are being prepared for the carriage of 
coal and the accommodation of the heating apparatus required to 
grow the plants illustrating the vegetation of the tropics. Behind this, 
again, the soil removed in clearing away the foundations is accumulated 
in heaps, ready to be made up to the principal floor of the building, when 
the proper time arrives for doing so. This is all that is to be seen, and 
yet we are assured that a few months hence there will be such a gorgeous 
show of plants under the shelter of the Crystal Palace as man never wit- 
nessed in one spot before ; that the gigantic sweep of the nave will be 
clothed with the most variegated foliage ; that the million may disport 
itself amid the stately and luxuriant vegetation of the sunny south, and 
that column and girder, up even to the summit of the arched roof, will be 
covered with climbers, brought to this country from the most distant re- 
gions. The collections are all made, the exact space which the vegetation 
of each country will occupy is defined, and already, by consulting the 
plans, one knows where he will find the characteristic products of the East 
or West Indies, of Japan, or Australia, or China. Sir Joseph Paxton still 
follows the principle of geographical arrangement as adopted in Hyde 
Park, but the actual distribution of space is different. One-half the build- 
ing is given to the Old World, the other to the New, and the tropical 
plants are necessarily placed at each end, in order to secure for them 
an increased temperature by artificial means. Australia has the largest 
amount of exhibiting space, and India and China come next. It would be 






















































of it are completed. More than two-thirds of the gallery flooring has been 


pesmetare to enter at present more minutely into details on this subject ; 
ut in the meantime the slow-paced agriculturists of this country may 


well fix their eyes on what is going on at Sydenham, as furnishi. 
markable 
gent pursuit of a kindred oceu 


band of men dressed for the most 
cme at casts of Egyptian statues of lions from the British Museum, of 
capitals for gi 


forms ofsome Rhameses or Sesostris, wi 
the skilful hands of Bonomi. packages, 

within them the portions of the collections which have hi 
from abroad, and there are specimens of the workmanship which is to be 
introduced into the Alhambra Court, and views of what it will be like, 
with its central fountain of lions, How it is pro 
tian and Greek architecture is also roughly indicated, not onl. sketches 
and drawings, but even by many of the materials to be ok 

signs which we have seen are to be trusted, some ve 
come out of these preparations. What will be said to a reproduction of 
one of the four statues which form the entrance to the Temple of Abow 


feet ? 


and the illustrations of Egyptian architecture also are to possess this fea- 
ture. 


Marbles restored, he may 





— 


a re- 


example how far the gardener has them in the intelli- 


The fine art collection of the New Palace, and the 


ons in pro- 
with regard to it, bring us to a gallery fitted up on the north east 
side of the building, where Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt over & 


part in flannel, and working away assi- 


tic columns, and other ie Here you see the familiar 
th its defective restored under 

mar ” conceal 
arrived 


“ 


Huge 


to illustrate Egyp- 


the de- 
results will 


Simbel — at one end of the nave, and rising to an elevation of 70 


his gigantic reproduction will be complete even to the colouring, 


In the Greek Court a large coloured model of the Parthenon is to be 
laced, which is being prepared under the superintendence of Mr. Penrose. 
t is to place the Toro Farnese from Naples. In the centre, and 


the Flora and Hercules from the same city on either side of the chief en- 
trance. We might give many details of what it 

with the Roman, 

more convenient, however, to wait, before doing so, a more advanced 
stage of the preparations. In the mean time some comfort may be drawm 
from the thought that no vulgar use will be made of the facilities which 
modern art presen 


is incontemplation to do 


Byzantine, Italian, and other courts, it will be 


ts for reproducing in cheap forms its greatest triumphs 


—that the humblest man will be enabled to trace with bis eye, and trea~ 


sure up in his mind, the characteristics of architecture and sculpture from 
the most remote ages up to the present time—that from the entrance of 


the Egyptian Court, guarded by lions, he may pass in the order of histo- 
rical succession illustrations of the elegant Greek, the severe Roman, the 
ornate Byzantine, the rich, yet chaste magnificence of the Moorish school. 


From the temple of Abou bel he may turn to the study of the Elgin 


in through the archways of a new Alham- 
bra brighter even than the old, and enter the Pompeian Court, decorated 
by the of Abbati, painter to the King of Naples, who has just arriv- 
ed in this country with an immense collection of fac similes traced upon 
the walls of Pompeii. 


Arrangements have been made to illustrate the Byzantine style by 


Italian remains and Anglo-Norman works, such as the en oor of 
Kelpeck Church, Hereford. Medieval art will be chiefly represented by 
examples taken from Lincoln and Wells Cathedrals and the cloisters of St. 


John Lateran. The Renaissance period isto be illustrated in particular _ 
from the Cortosa, at Pavia. In giving an idea of the art of the 16th and 
17th centuries the architecture of Bramante and the sculpture of Michael 
Angelo will be adopted as the foundation of the decorations, combined, 
robably, with arabesque reproductions of the works of Giovanni da 
Udine and other great Italian masters. From this point the historical 
series will merge into the schools of modern sculpture, commencing with 
the age of Canova. The artists of every other country in Europe have 
eagerly tendered their good offices in aid of an undertaking more cal- 
culated to impart a stimulus to their profession than anything of the kind 
that has ever been attempted in this country, in the hope that our English 
sculptors will not hesitate in showing equal liberality. An rtunity 
is now presented such as may not soon again recur of engaging the favour 
and admiration of the multitude on behalf of those great monuments, 
hitherto seen under the most disadvantageous circumstances, which carry 
down to our time so many touching and authentic associations of the 


hile, as a conservatory, the building may be considered to be halved 
between the Old World and the New, in the illustration of the fine arts 
and of manufactures, the former mainly occupy the eastern division, while 
the latter are confined to the west. It is unnecessary, at the present stage 
of the undertaking, to enter into any particulars with t to the ex- 
hibiting spaces, and the conclusion of this notice may therefore best be 
devoted to an account of what progress has been made by Sir Joseph 
P: .in the decorative arrangements of the park. A vast amount of 
work has beéa got through by him, and there is now no difficulty in 
at a glance what his plans in their main features are. The water does n 
yet spring up from innumerable fountains, or come tearing down each side 
of the main avenue in broad cataracts of foam; but there are the basins 
and channels formed, or in process of formation, and the extent of them is 
sufficiently startling to people whose notions are formed upon the hydrau- 
lic displays of Trafalgar-square. One of these basins circular in shape, is 
200 feet across, and far down in the park excavations, are in progress over 
a space nearly 2,000 feet broad, which is to contain 1,001 jets, and to ac- 
commodate especially two pyramidal fountains containing more than 90 
jets each, and throwing water upwards of 200 feet high. What will be 
the effect of a main avenue, a good gunshot in breadth, leading up a 
double row of spacious terraces, bastioned and ornamented with statues, 
passing through a magnificent Italian garden, ascending staircases con- 
structed on a scale never before attempted, and finally landing the visitor 
at the threshold ofa building which, even in its present half-finished state, 


fascinates the eye and fills the imagination of the most careless spectator ? 
—London Times, Feb, 23. 





COMMERCIAL TREATY OF AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


The commercial treaty between Austria and Prussia which was signed 
at Berlin on the evening of the 19th inst. is unquestionably the most im- 
portant measure for the welfare and union of the Germanic Confederation 
which has been carried into effect since 1817. It is, in fact, the realization 
in a different form of the engagement contained in the 19th article of the 
Federal Compact as to the future relations of commerce and navigation 
to be established by the confederate States throughout the territory of 
Germany, with the essential addition that Austria now extends to Ger- 
many the advantages of commercial intercourse on more liberal terms 
with the whole of her dominions. The announcement of the exchange of 
ratifications not having yet been received, the text of the treaty has not 
been communicated to the public, but, as it is known that before M. de 
Bruck gave his definitive signature he had referred to Vienna for express 
instructions on the only uncertain point, no doubt exists as to the prompt 
and complete settlement of the question. 

As far as we are acquainted with the terms of this important convention, 
it leaves each party at liberty to regulate its own commercial tariff, sub- 
ject to certain general principles of a liberal character. Thus Austria re- 
nounces all prohibitory duties, except on the peculiar articles of salt, to- 
bacco, gunpowder, and pla np Pag which are Government monopolies. 
The trade in raw materials, Xc., as defined in the first schedule of the 
treaty. is free. All export duties on the produce of one State sold 
to the other are abolished. Navigation dues are equalized between 
the ships and ports of both countries. The consular agents of both 
countries are to protect the common interests of both: Transit 
dues are abolished, and access to the rivers, canals, and railroads 
of both parties is mutually conceded on the same terms. Provision is 
made for the introductioa of a uniform monetary system. The present 
treaty is concluded for a period of 12 years, and at a suitable time com- 
missioners are to consider the propriety of effecting a more intimate com- 
mercial union. Meantime the commercial adherents of Prussia in Germa- 
ny are invited to accede to the treaty, as well as the commercial adhe- 
rents of Austria in Italy, including, consequently, the principalities of 
Parma, Modena, and . On the other hard, as the essential object 
of the Darmstadt league of minor States was to obtain the certainty of 
closer commercial relations with Austria before they closed again with the 
conditions of the Prussian Zollverein; the principal p of that sepa- 
rate combination is secured, and it is probable that no further difficulties 
of moment will prevent the reconstitution of the Zollverein. Even Hano- 
ver is not ind to join the new compact, and it is desirable that the 
Northern States should throw into the scale their influence, favourable as 
it is to low im duties and foreign trade. 

_ The result of this treaty will therefore probably be to remove commer- 
cial restrictions, national barriers, and fiscal taxes over a very large por- 
tion of Central Europe, extending from the Elbe to the Arno, and from 
Aix-la-Chapelle to Belgrade ; and thus to bring into easier and freer in- 
tercourse no less than 70 millions of the most civilized and industrious 
inhabitants of the globe. With much to deplore, as we think, in the 
present political aspect of the continent, it is in some degree a compensa- 
tion for the severe discipline of authority to find that the Governments of 
the present day are actuated by enlarged and progressive views of the ma- 
terial condition and commercial relations of their subjects ; and the power 
they exercise, sometimes to excess, is at least usefully directed when it re- 
moves rs long established and upheld by popular prejudices even 
more than by State policy. Ina compact of this nature neither party can 
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be said to make concessions, or to surrender anything but the spirit of ex- 
clusiveness and the hope of ¢ ascendancy ; and we shall not attempt to bal- 
ance against each other the relative benefits each may derive from it. 
Austria obtains a far closer connexion with that Germanic race 
which is the vertebral column of her vast and unwieldly frame. Her ex- 
tensive raw productions will find a much wider market, and her industrial 
establishments, which are by no means despicable, in Moravia, Bohemia, 
and the Tyrol, will be stimulated by wholesome competition. The Zoll- 
verein, moreover, loses that exclusively Prussian character which seemed 
at one time to have become the stepping-stone of Prussian supremacy, until 
the resistance of Southern Germany to those pretensions had brought the 
commercial league almost to the verge of dissolution. Prussia, on the 
other hand, gains a vast extension of her means of communication and her 
consumers. Germany and Italy are opened to her by the Austrian system 
of railroads to the Adriatic, and the by the Danube ; while the ac- 
ceptance of the primary conditions insisted upon by the minor States— 
namely, the conclusion of a treaty with Austria before the Zollverein 
treaties were renewed, enables her to reconstruct on a more extended basis 
that great work of her policy. ’ 

Until we have before us the schedule of the duties annexed to this 
treaty, we cannot determine the exact effect of this important change 
upon British commercial relations with Germany, but we are assured by 
competent — that this treaty is not either in principle or in prac- 
tice prejudicial to the mercantile interests of this country. It would, in- 
deed, be preposterous to suppose that acommercial system which em- 
braces so great an extent of territory, with such diversity of interests, 
and which is meant to remove many of the obstacles to commerce hereto- 
fore subsisting between adjacent countries, could be cemented = = 
hibitive duties, or held together by a purely protective policy. We feel, 
on the contrary, the more certain that the impulse towards commercial 
freedom and extended intercourse with foreign nations, given by the ex- 
ample of this country and of the United States, will act with increasing 
power on a large commercial confederation in which local interests have 
already lost their decisive and paramount ascendaney. Men will gradu- 
ally discover—it is astonishing that the demonstration should advance so 
slowly—that they are not punishing their rivals, but themselves, by en- 
hancing the price of the commodities they buy, and of the materials they 
use ; and the more widely the opportunities of intercourse and the in- 
centives to consumption are extended, the more impossible will it become 
to resist the progress of unrestricted competition. On these general 
SS lore, we are willing to believe that the consequences of the 

ustro- an treaty will not be unfavourable to the cause in which 
this —y has set so conspicuous and successful an example to foreign 
nations. But on political grounds we view it with still higher satisfaction ; 
the union of Germany, and especially of Austria and Prussia, the two 
great Powers whose alternate concord and dissensions affect the whole 
central force of Europe, is one of the most essential conditions of a gen- 
eral peace.— Times, Feb. 25. 
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TURKEY AND HER DESTINY. 


Among the indirect consequences of the repeal of the Corn Laws, must 
be reckoned the Rs augmentation of our commercial intercourse with 
countries which , before that event, comparatively little produce to 
send to our markets, and the increased political interests with which we 
naturally regard States and territories that are henceforth to supply a 
large portion of the feod of the English people. We have heretofore per- 
used with interest and instruction a report on the trade in corn from the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas in the year 1852, from the pen of Mr. Mon- 
gredien, a respectable broker in the city ; for, although this document is 
merely intended to convey mercantile information to that gentleman’s 
customers, it throws light on some topics of far more general interest. It 
is proved by the returns of the foreign corn trade in the last few years, that 
a change is taking place in the principal sources of the supply of food. 
The United States and the Baltic are no longer by any means our larg- 
est producers, Their yearly surplus falls short of our yearly wants, and 
it is from the fertile districts and fine rivers of Eastern Europe that we now 
draw our test and most inexhaustible supply. In 1841, when the total 
imports of wheat into this kingdom were 2,400,000 quarters, only 280,000 
quarters, or about one-tenth, came from Russia, Turkey, or the Mediterra- 
nean. In 1852 the total import of wheat (exclusive of flour) was about 
3,200,000 quarters, of which 1,700,000 quarters came from the ports of those 
countries, and taking the whole import of corn at 6,750,000 qu the 
supply from the East was 3,350,000 quarters. Of this quantity a large 
portion is a pe at Galatz and Ibraila and other Turkish ports, which 
are the channels for the abundant produce of Hun , and of the 
fertile provinces south ofthe Danube. Egypt also sent us, in 1852, no less 
than 276,000 quarters, in 143 vessels. M. Mongredien points out that this 
large and increasing trade is almost exclusively in the hands of Greek 
merchants established in England, with branch houses in the Levant, and 
that the ingenuity and perseverance of the Greeks are displayed to an ex- 
traordinary degree by the manner in which they have contrived, in about 
thirty years, to found and retain this extensive commerce. The Greek 
firms in England amount to about 200, and the yearly amount of their 
transactions in the grain trade alone, is computed at no less than four mil- 
lions. Their business is conducted with the utmost diligence and exact- 
ness, and even in this country the Greeks successfully compete with the 
traders in corn from all parts of the world. 

These facts, to which we cursorily advert, suffice to show that this coun- 
try has now in the Levant interests of a far more direct and serious im- 
’ portance than an abstract desire to prolong the existence of a barbarous 
system of government which is called the Turkish Empire, or than the 
mere dread of the dissolution of that unwieldy body. With the utmost 
political caducity, with a total want of ability and integrity in the men 
who are still its rulers, with a declining Mussulman population and an 
exhausted treasury, the Porte unites, as if by way of derisory contrast, a 
dominion over some of the most fertile regions, the finest ports, and the 
most enterprising and ingenious people of Southern Europe. Indeed, the 
signs of vitality still perceptible in its ports and cities are mainly attribu- 
table to the commercial energy of the mercantile population in their 
transactions with other countries. But whenever, as is every day more 
probable, the feeble remains of Turkish military and political authority 
give way before any shock from within or from without, it is of essential 
fone aoe to our own interests that the connexion which has gradually 
been formed by the exchange of the produce of the East for our manufac- 
tures should not be impaired. This point, and the maintenance of a free 
communication by the present overland route to India, are two considera- 
tions upon which this country will continue, under all circumstances and at 
all hazards, to | the greatest stress. Itis scarcely necessary to add that 
if ever a change favourable to civilization and poe | government should be 
brought about in the East, both these points are susceptible of incalcula- 
ble augmentations and improvement ; and, although the present generation 
may not live to see it, we have no doubt that trade and traffic will one 
day overthrow the military despotism of the Turkish invasion and re- 
store to our faith and our manners those territories which were the finest 
provinces of the Roman Empire and the first scenes of Christianity 
itself. Mahometan barbarism has —s over them for centuries like a 
curse, though even under the yoke of Turkish Pashas the native pula- 
tions has retained, to a large extent, its faith, and its energy. It is hard to 
comprehend how so great a positive evilcan have been so long defended by 

ticians as a relative good ; and, though we are not insensible to the 
ficulties attending any change in the territories of so huge an empire, we 
are disposed to view with satisfaction, rather than with alarm, the "ap- 
proach ofa period when it will be impossible to prolong the domination 
of such a Government as that of the Porte over such a country as that 
which is now subject to its authority. Perhaps that period is less distant 
than is commonly supposed ; and it may be the part of wise statesmen to 
rte) against such a conjecture, which it is beyond their power indefi- 
nitely ne. 

We do not believe, and we do not mean toimply, that an inati 
of Russia and Austria hostile to the territorial claims of the Gonen 
Empire is now in existence, or is likely to be formed without the know- 
ledge of other European Powers. Neither, of course, is any weight to be 
attached to the rumor that a treaty, or any other sort ofen 


ment, h 
entered into by this nog | th France to defend Turkey agninat the 
he Court of Austria has, on the eon 


possibility of aggression. trary 
ven positive assurances that its views are pacific, and its policy towards 
Turkish Empire unchanged. But, at the same time, Count Leiningen’s 
mission to Constantinople has not yet been crowned with success, the 
ae I toe B of Omer Pasha against the Montenegrins are, unhappily 
resu _ The French papers state that Prince Menschikoff has just left 
St. Petersburg on an important mission, accompanied by a son of the 
Princi Minister for Foreign Affairs ; but they profess their ignorance of 
the otfect of this mission, confided to so great a personage. We have 
strong ground to believe that Prince Menschikoff is sent from St. Peters- 
to Constantinople upon a ial embassy, for the express purpose of 
d ng in the name of the peror Nicholas, that, as Head of the 
Greek Church, he cannot submit, or allow the Eastern Church to sub- 
mit, to the condition of the firman recently obtained by the French Am- 


this be the case, it would seem that the negotiations opened between Russia 
and France on this subject have led to no result. 

But the occurrence of these extraordinary missions, these movements 
of troops on the frontiers, and these reiterated demands on the Divan, 
show a state of unneasiness which is not devoid of peril. There is a 
growing opinion that the present state of Turkey cannot be perpetuated, 
or even much prolonged. The Empire exists, in fact, only by the forbear- 
ance and mutual jealousies of the great European Powers, and its disso- 
lution would not be the overthrow of an independent State so much as 
the emancipation of whole nations and races of oppressed and tributary 
subjects. Yet, by a strange paradox, it would seem as if those politicians 
who profess, on all other occasions, the greatest eagerness for the indepen- 
dence and progress of nations less free than we are ourselves, are recon 
ciled to consign the provinces and ons of the Ottoman Empire to 
perpetual servitude. In this doubtful state of affairs in the East it would 
seem to be the best policy and the duty of this country narrowly to watch 
the course of events, and though we do nothing to accelerate the ap- 
proaching catastrophe, to be prepared, whenever it does come, to act with 
vigour. The East is the granary of Europe, and we are already more ex- 
tensively interested in its trade than any other country. We cannot, 
therefore, neglect every opportunity to sustain our political influence in 
that portion of the globe at the same height as our mercantile transac- 
tions.— Times, 23d ult. 


Kuperial Parliament. 


THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 
House of Commons, Feb. 22. 

Mr. SPOONER moved that the House resolve itself into a committee to 
consider the Act 8th and 9th Victoria, chap. 25, “for the better govern- 
ment of the College at Maynooth,” and also the last Maynooth Act, with 
a view to the — of those clauses which provide money grants to the 
said college. He shortly referred to the grounds he had offered for his 
former motion on this subject, observing that he had been met on that oc- 
casion by py abuse and the imputation of sinister motives ; but not 
by a denial of the truth of his statements as to the system of education 
pursued at Maynooth and the books used there, which took away the ne- 
cessity for further inquiry ; and he now asked the House to do its duty to 
the country, the Sovereign, and itself. As fruits of the doctrines incul- 
cated at Maynooth, he appealed to recent proceedings of Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland, details of which he read from Irish journals, and he con- 
tended that these examples proved unanswerably that the college had not 
corresponded to the expectations and intentions of the founders. From 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas, Bellarmine, and the other Roman Catho- 
lic authorities, he cited passages which, he insisted, made it a crying sin 
on the part of a Christian community to permit an establishment to con- 





nated which were destructive of allegiance to the 
justified rebellion. 

Mr. J. M‘GREGOR seconded the motion, observing that the allegations 
of Mr. Spooner ought to be rebutted, or the House was bound to take the 
matter into consideration by itself in committee, or by a select committee, 
‘in order that wrong might by corrected. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD moved, as an amendment, to extend the considera- 
tion of the committee to “ to all enactments now in force, whereby the re- 
venue of the State is charged in aid of any ecclesiastical or religious pur- 
poses whatsoever, with a view to the repeal of such enactments,” In 
making this motion, he said, he was not called upon to enter upon con- 
troversial topics ; be the statements of Mr Spooner true or not, this amed- 
ment was equally entitled to the support of the friends of religious free- 
dom—not that freedom which meant persecution in another country. Shar- 
ing with Mr. Spooner in his desire to get rid of the Maynooth endowment, 
he did not share in his 4 pees of the danger it threatened to our 
Protestant institutions. His amendment was founded upon the principle 
that all sects should be placed on an equal footing, and there were other 
endowments of a similar character to Maynooth. If this amendment 
should be negatived, he should vote against the original motion, which 
was based upon a narrow sectarian ground. 

Sir W. CLAY seconded the amendment. Mr. Spooner, he observed, 
asked the House to repeal an act of Parliament of the nature of a solemn 
contract without previous inquiry, which would be a breach of national 
faith. Inquiry into the system of education carried on at Maynooth would 
be justifiable, and he would vote for such inquiry. If no malversation or 
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abuse was proved to exist at Maynooth, this establishment could be 
considered only in connexion with other ecclesiastical endowments, all of 
which were my to the right of private judgment. 

Colonel GREVILLE opposed the motion, which, he observed, was not 
adapted to conciliate the people of Ireland. 

Mr. MIALL understood that, if he voted with Mr. Spooner, he should in 
effect constitute the State the judge of religious professions, and aim a 
blow at a certain form of such profession; but he could not give a vote 
which would have the effect of defining what is religious truth and what is 
not. He would get rid of this endowment as of all ecclesiastical endow- 
ments; but he would not be severe to the weak and tender to the 
strong ; he would not go with Protestantism when it did wrong, and 
was not ashamed to stand by Roman Catholicism when it did right. 

Mr. BALL inferred that Mr. Miall would, under certain circumstances, 
endow error rather than truth. The whole of this question, he remarked, 
resolved itself into this inquiry: had the money annually given to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland realised the object for which it was given? If 
it had not, Mr. Spooner’s motion was a perfectly fair one. 

Mr. DUFFY challenged the fidelity of the statements read by Mr. 
Spooner from certain Irish newspapers, which were, he said, thorough par- 
tisans against the priesthood in Ireland. What, he asked, did that hon. 
member desire by his motion? Did he e t that the withholding of this 
money would prevent the instruction of Irish Roman Catholic priests? If 
: _ withdrawn, the established church in Ireland would not long out- 

ve i 

Sir J. YOUNG regretted that Mr. Spooner had brought forward a pro- 
position which could answer no useful purpose, but must prolong the feel- 
ings of alarm and discontent on religious subjects, and exasperate sectarian 
animosity in Ireland. In discussing the two grounds upon which the pro- 
position was based—namely, the policy upon which Maynooth College was 
founded, and the conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy at the recent elec- 
tions in Ireland—he reviewed the original scheme of the institution, and 
the reasons which influenced Sir Robert Peel in augmenting the grant ; 
and with respect to the second ground, without denying or defending, he 
said, the excesses which had occurred at the Irish elections, he warned the 
House not to be hasty to condemn, and to look at the circumstances of the 
election. This motion he believed was the beginning of a retrograde 
policy, a policy which experience had condemned, and which had been the 
cause of the greater part of the evils of Ireland, and he urged the House to 
adopt the principle of toleration, and avoid even the appearance of perse- 
cution, by rejecting this injudicious motion. 

Mr. STANHOP es the original motion, dwelling upon the con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, and upon the close connexion 
between that clergy and the church of Rome. 

On the motion of Mr. Fagan the debate was adjourned until next day. 


February 23d. 

The adjourned debate on Maynooth College was resumed b 

_ Mr. FAGAN who opposed the amendment as well as the » mo- 
tion, and denied the relevancy of the charges brought against the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy for their alleged conduct at the late elections in 
Ireland, which, if true, had nothing to do with Maynooth, or with its 
system of education. These topics had been introduced, he said, ip order 
to imbue the minds of members of election committees with certain ex- 
travagant notions. The religious excitement exhibited at the elections 
he attributed to the acts of the late Government. The motive for the 
endowment of Maynooth was, he insisted, from the first political ; but 
the people of Ireland received it, as a boon, with gratitude. He combat- 
ted the objections to the grant founded upon its policy, upon the doctrines 
of the Catholic religion (which would apply to endowments in Canada 
and India), and upon the moral teaching at Maynooth. Upon the last 
head, he avowed, as a Roman Catholic, that he did not hold himself 
bound by doctrines put forth by enthusiastic writers, and he repudiated 
the opinions cited from Bellarmine and Aquinas. Asa lover of peace, 
he hoped the motion would fail, since its success would light up a flame 
of agitation in Ireland. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, it was not because he believed the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic faith to be false, but because the system was politicall 
and socially mischievous, that he would not be a party to endowing wit 
public funds an institution for the maintenance of such a system, and 
— was not, as alleged, founded upon the principle of religious tole- 

Mr. J. BALL appealed from Mr. Spooner’s exposition of the doctrines 
taught at Maynooth tothe report of a Royal Commission which had 
minutely examined the moral teaching at that institution. He complain- 
ed of the sentiments uttered in the course of this discussion, offensive to 
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the feelings of Roman Catholics, and warned the House that the expres 
sion of such sentiments was calculated to assist those who desired to 
in Ireland feelings of disaffection. 

Lord LOVAINE felt bound to vote against the motion, which went at 
once to abolish a grant in which he believed the honour and good faith of 
the Legislature were involved, unless it was shown, after full inquiry, 
that it ought to be withdrawn. . 

Mr. FORTESCUE was glad Mr. Spooner had not proposed an inquiry, 
as he had done last year, but had put the question upon the old footing of 
religious intolerance. He lamented the past policy of this country to- 
wards Ireland, and hailed the symptoms of a juster policy, entreating re- 
presentatives of Protestant constituencies to reject such irritating motions 
as this, and to forward the great question of religious equality. ‘ 

Lord STANLEY, though he deprecated the agitation of this question, 
was unwilling that the debate should close without the expression of an 
opinion by a member of the late Government upon the motion, to which he 
could not give his support. Briefly tracing the history of the Maynooth 
grant, he observed that the intention of Sir R. Peel was that the settle- 
ment of 1845 should be permanent and unconditional, and that it would 
be impossible now to replace the question in the same position as that in 
which it stood prior to 1845. He then argued against the amendment, 
which, he remarked, opened a question too wide and important to be dis- 
cussed as anamendment. Had the motion been for inquiry, he should have 
supported it, for Parliament had a right to see whether the money had 
been appropriated to the purposes for which it was granted. J 

Mr. LUCAS was opposed to both the amendment and the original re- 
solution. The former was as objectionable to those who shared his re- 
ligious opinions as the latter ; he considered it, indeed, the same in a dif- 
ferent shape, and dictated by the same feeling of religious bigotry. Let 
the question be put fairly upon the principle of justice ; let the amend- 
ment include all religious endowments in Ireland of whatever kind, in- 
cluding that most flagitious of all endowments—conceived in fraud and 
brought forth in robbery—the established church in Ireland, and he would 
support it. One of the objects of Sir R. Peel’s policy in this t 
had certainly failed—that of preventing angry discussions about May- 
nooth. He declined to refute the offensive accusations of Mr. S er, 
who had aspersed, he said, every thing sacred and holy in his (Mr. Lucas’) 
estimation. The question was not whether Maynooth was a good college 
or not, but whether the Roman Catholic religion was such as not to be 
entitled to any endowment whatever. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, his constituents had desired him to vote against 
this grant, but he had refused, offering, however, if a case was made out 
and an inquiry was asked, to vote for it. He exposed the dangerous doc- 
trines of the Jesuits, which were now, for the first time, he said, authoris- 
ed by the Catholic Church, observing that he wished to treat this not as a 
religious question, but as a question of a conspiracy of these men against 
the rights of mankind. 

Sir R. INGLIS remonstrated strongly against the expressions used by 
Mr. Lucas with reference to the established church of Ireland. 2 

Mr. LUCAS disavowed any expression offensive to any member or to his 
Church. He had spoken of the established Church of Ireland, he said, asa 
political institution, not in its character of a Church. 

Mr. Serjeant SHEE declared that Mr. Lucas did not speak for him on the 
subject of the established Church in Ireland. 

Sir J. SHELLEY denied that, in voting for the amendment, he was ac- 
tuated by religious bigotry. 

An attempt was made to adjourn the debate, which failed, and the House 
divided upon the question whether the words in the original motion pro- 
posed by the amendment to be left out should be retained, which was ne- 
gatived by 192 to 162. This destroyed the vitality of Mr. Spooner’s mo- 
tion ; but it being now 6 o’clock the amendment could not be put, so that 
the main question remains to be disposed of. 


REMOVAL OF JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
House of Commons, Feb. 24. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL then moved that the House do go into com- 
mittee to take into consideration certain civil disabilities affecting the Jews, 
What he proposed was so far to complete the edifice of religious liberty as 
to allow the Jewish subjects of Her Majesty the same rights and privi- 
leges of British subjects as were at present enjoyed by Protestant dissenters 
and Roman Catholics. He was aware, he said, that he laboured under 
this difficulty—that the Jews were few in number, and had not the same 
means as the Roman Catholics and the dissenters of inducing their Oppo- 
nentsto concede their claims ; that he had nothing to urge but reason and 
expediency, and the justice of his proposal ; but if the principle of religi- 
ous liberty adopted by Parliament enforced these claims, the arguments of 
reason and justice should suffice without extrinsic aid. The first proposi- 
tion he laid down was, that there was no time in the history of this coun- 
try when legislative disabilities had been founded upon difference of religi- 
ous faith. The words in the oath, “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
were introduced to exclude certain Roman Catholics, whom at the time 
it was thought necessary to distinguish from other Roman Catholics. This 
argument, which he had used on former occasions, had received confirma- 
tion by a discovery noticed by Mr. Baron Alderson. The question was, 
whether men were to be disqualified on account of religious faith or not ; 
whether, because a man believed in the Old Testament and not in the New. 
he was to be deprived of political power and civil privileges? An error 
in faith he contended, was no ground for debarring men from serving the 
Crown and sittingin Parliament. It was said that the Jews were a sepa- 
rate nation ; but they were not aliens, and therefore were subjects by the 
force of the proposition. Then, it was alleged that they were meant to be 
divided from all other nations ; but it was not for us to carry out the de- 
crees of the Almighty. Danger to our institutions had been suggested ; 
but it could not be incurred through the admission of asmall number of a 
sect who had no desire to attack our faith or make their own religion prevail. 
There was no ground of objection but prejudice and the plea that we were 
a Christian nation and that this was a Christian Legislature. But we 
should remain so in _ of the admission into that House of a few Jews, 
and he asked them, therefore, to do with the remaining disqualifications 
which attached to a class of British subjects upon whose loyalty they relied 
and of whose co-operation they would be glad, and to remove them on 
the grounds of truth and justice alone. 

Sir R. INGLIS said, Lord J, Russell had assumed that power was the 
inherent right of men, and that those who denied this claim were bound to 
show the grounds of their objection. But he contended that power 
was an inherent right in none, but a trust, which the State might 
delegate to those whom it deemed fit to exercise it; and the power 
asked in this case must be exercised subject to certain interests, 
one of which was the religion of the country ; and was a person. who held 
our Saviour to be an impostor to sit in that house and legislate for a 
Christian nation? Whether the words existed in the oath before 1650 or 
not, no Jew could at any time have entered Parliament except by taking 
an oath on the New Testament or some Christian sanction. 


Sir R. PEEL said, there never was a more fitting opportunity than the . 


present, if circumstances required it, of marking our approbation of civil 
and religious liberty ; but the introduction of Jews into Parliament had 
nothing to do with the question of civil and religious liberty. No degra- 
dation was meant by the exclusion of Jews, who did not feel it as a degra- 
dation. No argument could convince him that the oath meant nothing or 
was only intended to exclude some Roman Catholics. The words “ on the 
true faith of a Christian” represented a = principle, and denying as the 
Jews did the fundamental principle of Christianity, it was, in his opinion, 
incompatible with the dignity and character of Christians to open to them 
almost every office, and the highest functions of the State. The proposi- 
tion was unwise, unnecessary, and therefore impolitic’; and on his own 
conscientious conviction, believing, also, that he was giving a feeble, but 
fair, interpretation of the views of the people of this country, he should 
offer to this measure his most determined resistance. 

Lord MONK desired to have Parliamentary Christianity defined. He 
could not understand what doctrine of the Christian religion was involved 
in Parliamentary Christianity. 

Mr. NAPIER asked whether Lord J. Russell would admit an atheist into 
the House ; if not, why? because he denied the existence of God. Could 
he then admit a Jew, who denied the Saviour? If all creeds were indis- 
criminately admitted on the plea of religious liberty, Christianity would be 


made an open qoecien. 

Lord DRUM ANRIG was about to give a vote entirely inconsistent 
with that he had given in 1849. He had been convinced that the ar- 
— and reasons he had used on a former occasion were in reality 
unsound. 

Mr. WIGRAM observed, it was impossible not to see that if this question 
were carried it would be regarded by large masses in the country asa 
great slight to Christianity. Lord John Russell, in treating this as a 
demand of justice, had looked, he thought, only to the demand of one party 
—the candidate, not the constituents. Where the majority was to impose 
a ¢andidate upon the minority, it was only a fair and reasonable qualifica- 
tion that the person thus imposed should be of the same faith as that of the 
nation at large. 

Mr. H. SEYMOUR protested against the assertion that the admission of 
Jews would unchristianise the Legislature ; on the contrary, the true way 
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to make them Christians, in his opirfion, was to admit them to that which 
was their et in this country. h 

Colonel SIBTHORP should resist the attempt to adulterate such an 
in med 

Mr. O’CONNELL, having himself suffered under religious disabilities, | 
felt it to be his duty to speak on behalf of another class labouring 
under similar disabilities, His opinion was that every British subject 
in this country ought to be admitted to each and every right of a British 
subject. : 

Upon a division the motion was carried by 234 against 205, majority 29. 














Tue Government Bavance-sneet—The Government balance-sheet | 
just issued, shows that in the year ending the 5th of April, 1852, (after 
abating the expenditure thereout defrayed by the several revenue depart- 
ments,) the income, or revenue, was £52,468,318 17s. 11d., and the expen- 
diture, including unclaimed dividends, £50,291,322 14s. 5d. The excess of 
income over the expenditure was £2,176,966 3s. 2d. On the 5th of April, 
1852, the balance in the Exchequer was £6,838,846 14s, 2d. In the year 
ending the 5th January last the revenue was £53,210,071, and the expen- 
diture £50,792,511 13s. 9d., novos € excess of income over the expendi- 
ture £2,417,559 6s. 3d. On the 5th January last the balances in the Ex- 
chequer were £8,841,821 15s. 1d. Similar accounts are given for the year 
ended the 5th July, 1852, and the 10th October, 1852. 





ScorcuMEN in Canapa.—The census commissioner of one od county, 
in Canada, has compiled a list of the numbers of the persons in each of the 
clans of that county in 1852. The whole number in this one county is 
9,976, of which 3228 are McDonnells and McDonalds, 551 McMillans, 541 
McDougalls, 456 McRaes, and so on through twenty-one “ Macs” and ten 
other Scotch names, the smallest number of any one kind Cattannachs, of 
which there are but 50.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 











Marriep.—At Warwick, Rhode Island, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. George 
W. Chevers, John H.C. Remington, Esq., to Jane Amanda, daughter of the late 
James 8. Smith, Esq., formerly of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 1093. 


THB ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1853. 
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By the Africa we received our files to the 26th ult. 

Parliament continued in session and was transacting important busi- 
ness. 

On the 22nd Mr. Spooner brought forward his objections to the further 
grant of the Maynooth pension, when after a debate of two days, his mo- 
tion was lost by a vote of 162 to 192, leaving a majority of only 30. We 
have given a sketch of this debate among our extracts. The subject has 
yet to come up again. 

On the 24th Lord John Russell brought forward his motion in favour of 
removing the Jewish disabilities. It as usual met with strong opposition 
from Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Robert Peel and others, and on putting the 
question for going into Committee, it was carried by a vote of 234 to 205, 
leaving a majority of only 29 in a house of 439 members. With a majority 
of this sort we should doubt the success of the measure. The House of 
Lords is known to be opposed to the concession, and when that is the case 
on any qnestion, it requires a very large and resolute majority in the Com- 
mons to overcome aristocratic objections. A briefsketch of this discussion 
will also be found in our pages of to day. 

The Grand Jury of Clare, notwithstanding the very objectionable charge 
of the Judge, Perrin, ignored the Bills of indictment against the S@ediers 
who were engaged in the Six Mile Bridge affair. The foreman of the 
Grand Jury was Sir L. O’Brien. 

A Treaty of commerce has been concluded between Austria and Prussia ; 
it is not yet published in detail, but the Times favours us with an article 
on the subject, which we have transferred to our columns. Its provisions 
may not be so liberal as Free trade politicians desire, but it will tend to 
promote trade and commerce among the different nations of the continent, 
especially of the Germanic part, and thus inculcate the arts of peace which 
always interpose obstacles to war. 

On the subject of the Montenegro insurrection, and the unfriendly di- 
plomatic relations of Austria and Russia with Turkey, the Times which 
has constituted itself one of the great powers of Europe, has put forth a 
very striking article. We have given that article also in our paper of to- 
day, and made a few observations thereon in another column. 

Some telegraphic intelligence was received in London on the 25th from 
India, from which it is inferred by some of our cotemporaries, that the 
military operations at Burmah were unfavorable to the British arms.— 
We have carefully examined all the accounts that have reached us, and 
find nothing whatever to justify such a supposition. 

The English money market has not been disturbed by the speck of war 
in the East, and the fands at the last accounts maintained their elevation 
viz., 993 to 993. 


S.avery.—We must beg to decline the invitation to republish from the 
London Times the remarks of that journal on Mrs. Tyler’s reply to the 
Dnchess of Sutherland. We do not insert it because, although good tem- 
peredly enough written, such articles tend not to cement the good under- 
standing existing between the people of the two countries, but rather to 
dissever it, 

As respects the missive of the Duchess of Sutherland and her friends, 
which called forth Mrs. Tyler’s answer, we are bound to respect it for the 
motives which gave it birth, and for the kind and gentle language which 
clothed its sentiments. They were, indeed, the sentiments and language of 
a gentlewoman. We regret the tone of Mrs. Tyler’s reply. She bases her 
defence on the general remedy of recrimination ; now, recrimination is not 
argument, and a thousand social evils in England do not diminish or ex- 
tenuate negro slavery in America. 

The proper answer to the missive of the Duchess was not difficult to 
write ; but easy as the task in our opinion was, we have nowhere seen it 
attempted. The replies have mostly been written in anger, and angry re- 
plies are rarely effective. To deny the existence of slavery in this country 
is impossible, and to advocate it is preposterous ; it can only be regarded 
as an evil which is entailed on the country—interwoven with its institu- 
tions, and in some respects indispensable to its prosperity. It is not either 
the work of the present generation, but of a former day, and is, in fact, of 
British origin. Nor should it be forgotten that slavery was in the process 
of gradual extinction—that it had worn itself out in all the eastern and 
middle states, except one or two, and that twenty-five years ago Virginia 
was about to follow the joyful example, when the vehement exhortations 
of the Abolitionists and their demands for immediate emancipation pro- 
duced, as it was affirmed, the Southampton rebellion, and with it a cessa- 
tion of all further steps in the good cause. The horrors and atrocities of 
that insurrection created a panic in the minds of the whites—destroyed in 
a measure the kindly feeling that existed towards the slaves, and post- 
poned the farther course of emancipation. 

The transposition of the black masses from slavery to freedom, should 
be the work of time. To perform such @ great social change suddenly, is 
perdition to both master and slave. The poor captive suddenly transformed 
into a freeman, knows not how to use his freedom ; his boon is his bane, 
and the bauble becomes a burthen, because he knows not how to apply it 
tojits legitimate purposes. Education is a necessary preliminary to free- 
dom, but to emancipate and send off a plantation a horde of slaves, with- 


out education, preparation and knowledge to form a social compac: among 
themselves, is to turn them out to die. 

If any doubt of this exists, let the doubter turn his eyes towards the 
beautiful group of islands that dot the outline and bound the northern 
margin of the Carribean sea. These islands when in active cultivation 
were among the finest portion of the discoveries of Columbus. Now they 
are in a state of poverty and decrepitude, and rapidly falling into ruin, 
The British nation in a moment of generous sympathy, decreed their free- 
dom at the cost of one hundred millions of dollars. But their freedom was 
given without preparation or education, and the fatal consequences are now 


| fully acknowledged. 


The following document has recently been published in Jamaica by order 
of the House of Assembly ; it speaks volumes in proof ef the evil effects 
of hasty legislation. Let it not be supposed that we are the advocates of 
slavery, for we depreciate it and would gladly see its extinction—but we do 
not desire to see it extinguished at the cost of the prosperity of the country, 
and at the expense of the happiness and welfare of the slaves themselves. 
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A RETURN of all Properties in the Inland of Jamateca, gon which Cultivation has been Wholly 
1 House of Assembly, Jan. 27, 1863. 


or Partially abandoned since the lst day of January, 
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Turkey.—An article in the London Times of the 23d Feb., on the poli- 
tical aspect of the affairs of the East, has attracted considerable attention, 
and we have consequently given it insertion in this day’s impression. 

An attentive perusal of this article, which really goes the length of con- 
templating and foretelling the early downfall of the Turkish power, will 
present many important considerations to a thoughtful reader. It will 
show him that the policy heretofore pursued by Great Britain, of preserv- 
ing by all her means and influence the supremacy of the Sultan, and his 
permanent occupancy of Constantinople as a barrier to the ambitious de- 
signs of Russia, is not quite so irrevocable as has been commonly supposed. 
It would seem that the increasing trade of England with the European 
Turkish Provinces is becoming so valuable and important as to outweigh 
the considerations of the long famed “ balance of power ;” that commercial 
prosperity is in more estimation than the supposed political equilibrium 
of Europe. And this perhaps is not so surprising when we learn that the 
commerce of the East consists so largely of the cereal products of the 
earth. Wheat is the grand increasing article in the trade adverted to ; 
and this product, which is the staff of life, is paid for in British manufac- 
tures. The figures given in the article are remarkable, as they indicate a 
rapidity of increase quite unexpected. Free trade has placed England at 
the mercy of foreigners for a large supply of her daily food ; it is therefore 
advisable that she draw this food from different sources in the event of 
future wars. A war with the northern powers of Europe would cut off 
her imports of wheat from Dantzic and the Vistula ; and any unhappy dif- 
ference with this country would check the trans-Atlantic supply. It is 
therefore sound policy to seek for another place of purchase, and this it 
seems has been found in the Black Sea, and the European provinces of the 
Ottoman dominions. The ports of the Euxine it is true have always fur- 
nished a good portion of wheat for the English market, on account of its 
excellence and its cheapness ; but we were not, until now, aware of the 
vastly augmented quantity now imported from those places. 

But it may be asked, is the article in question the mere speculation of a 
writer in the Times, or does it reveal the secret views of British states- 
men? In reply to this question we would simply remind the reader, of the 
belief common in England—that certain articles in that journal are written 
or indicated by Cabinet Ministers or their friends, and that this, from its 
style, forecast, and general tone, would seem to be one of them. 

The insurrection in the Turkish province of Montenegro, and the prox- 
imity of an Ausirian army angered by the shelter and hospitality given 
by the Ottomans to the insurgent Hungarians, certainly places Turkey 
in danger from that quarter. The anger too of the Czar as the head of 
the Greek Church for the cruelties of the Turks to their Chistian subjects, 
has induced him to send Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople with a hos- 
tile message, so that Turkey is threatened by two enemies, neither of 
which may be easily appeased. Should then hostilities grow out of such 
a state of things, and the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, or the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe be apparent—England and Fraace 
might call for an independent government, rather than agree to the ac- 
quisition of such an important territory by either of the powers first 
named, and this indeed, would be the readiest solution of the Turkish 
question. 

But will England forsake Turkey and abandon her to the tender mercy 
of Russia ; will she suffer the Muscovite to overthrow the crescent at By- 
zantium and acquire the Pass of the Dardanelles? These indeed are impor- 
tant questions, as they involve a great principle of European policy which 
has been followed for upwards of a century. The important Pass of the 
Dardanelles is already virtually at the control of Russia, for a treaty was 
not long since made by which Turkey bound herself not to permit any fo- 
reign ship of war to enter the Black Sea without the consent of the Auto- 
crat ; so that however much the mercantile marine of England may in- 
crease in that sea, and whatever danger her merchant ships may be in 
from pirates or public enemies, Great Britain cannot send a single gun 
thither to protect them ; and should Russia resolve to attack the British 
possessions in India, England could not interpose a squadron to check the 
expedition, to cut off reinforcements going to such expedition, or to annoy 
the enemy on his own shores. 

If the Crescent were overthrown at Byzantium, the Cross would be 
substituted. The Musselman would be driven back to Mecca, and the 
Christian would again rear his head in the palaces of the Constantines. 

It is not however necessary or inevitable in any change of dynasty at 
Constantinople, that the Russian Eagle should perch on the towers of 
Stamboul. If in the dispensation of a wise and just providence, it be or- 
dained that the ancient inhabitants of that fair portion of the earth, shall 
be restored to their lawful supremacy, regain their sovereignty and re- 
establish the worship of Christ—there can be no difficulty, moral, physical, 
or political, in expanding the present Kingdom of Greece and placing 
King Otho as an independent sovereign at its head. A kingdom so con- 
stituted, would possess all the elements of strength. It would be a nation, 
compact in its form and configuration ; its geographical boundary would 
be well defined ; it would have a navigable sea board of great extent, 





possess a soil of surpassing richness—a climate of exquisite loveliness, 











and above all, contain a people of one faith and that the faith of the 
Saviour. 

We confess that our bosom glows with exultation at the glorious and 
sublime picture. May we of the nineteenth century behold its realization, 
see the classic land Greece and the still more classic land of the Apostles, 
rescued from those cruel and infidel barbarians, who have so long held it 
in odious thraldom. A nation so constituted, so hallowed in the estima- 
tion of Christian Europe, would have no enemies. England, France, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and Germany, would hie to the combat, if any, rally around 


and support the throne, give it succour, guard it from danger, and complete 
its consolidation. 


The long discussion in the Senate in relation to the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty, the aggressions of England, and her formidable designs upon this 
Republic, has closed. To read the speeches of some members we would, 
if we did not see the folly of such statements, suppose that the liberties 
and independence of the United States were actually in danger, and that 
the Revolution of 1776 was about to be fought over again. How strange 
it is that no one in the wide world doubts the safety and permanent inde- 
pendence of the United States but the people of these States themselves! 
The cowardly fears of some persons, real or assumed, are childish and pre- 
posterous. If a politician desires to make himself conspicuous, he must 
straightway cry “wolf,” and assure his countrymen that the British lion 
is coming with open mouth. In short no man can be a modern “ patriot” 
unless he first makes a fool of himself. Such puerile vagaries would be 
only a subject of mirth and ridicule did they not tend to disturb the har- 
mony of the two countries, and to check the business and impair the confi- 
dence which it is of so much consequence to preserve. The property mu- 
tually held and constantly interchanged by the two people is of such vast 
amount, that men should pause before they wantonly place it in jeopardy. 
Death, ruin, and devastation would be a poor exchange, on which ever side 


the glory may be, for the present prosperity, happiness, and peace. The 
following extracts from the Washington correspondence of one of the city 
papers (Journa] of Commerce) gives the close, we trust, of this matter : 


Wasnineton, Monday, March 14. 

The state of our foreign affairs as connected with the present tone and temper 
of the people of this country, is becoming very interesting, and to some very 
alarming. The questions involved in present disputes with Great Britain are 
precipitated upon the government by the tone of the Inaugural, the speeches 
of leading Senators, and also an important portion of the public press. 

The American ground is, distinctly, that in all matters relative “‘ to the Amer- 
ican continents,” (the British North American colonies excepted,) Great Britain 
must give way to us ; or, as Mr. Mason stated it to-day, these continents must be 
free from British aggression. Now, if Great Britain will not abandon the Bay 
Islands, and the Musquito protectorate, and the Belize, &c., will the government 
attempt to drive her out? Will they resort to war, asa remedy? The speeches 
of Mr, Douglas and Mr. Mason look towards it. 

Mr. Mason declared to-day, that England had gone as far as she could go on 
this continent, consistently with our safety ; and he referred to new ag 
on the part of Great Britain, of which we have advices to-day. Mr. ason, of 
course, represents the policy of the Administration on the subject of Foreign 
Affairs, and his views, as expressed to-day, fall in with those of the Inaugural 


Address. 
WASHINGTON, Tuesday, March 15th. 

Mr. Mason’s speech of yesterday is capable of different constructions in regard 
to his precise position on the Central American questions. Some regard the 
concluding part of his speech as a retreat from a more bold and decisive position 
which he formerly took. Others — insist that his language was as strong 
and as warlike as his position and diplomatic usage would justify, and that he 
meant quite as much, if not more, than he said. In a former speech, Mr. Mason 
declared that if Great Britain had seized upon and colonized the Bay Islands, 
that colony must be discontinued. Now, I understood him to say merely, that 
Great Britain has gone far enough in her aggressions upon Central America— 
which means nothing at all. 

In fine, I think it was Mr. Mason’s intention to relieve the Administration from 
the difficult position in which pledges to drive England out of Central America 
had placed them. It would be an awkward undertaking just now. 

Strong protest nst British assumptions in Central America will undoubt- 
edly be made; but if Engiand do not choose to abandon them promptly upon our 
demand, we ought at least to take our time for enforcement of our demands. 


Wasuineton, Wednesday, March 16th. 

We have heard the last, to-day, 1 hope, of the Senate debate on the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. The discussion was originally got up by Gen. Cass, and has con- 
tinued till this day, for the purpose of committing the new Democratic Admin- 
istration to an aggressive policy against England. An incidental object was to 
expose the weakness or treachery of the Taylor and Fillmore Administration, as 
a warning to its successors. 

The debate has done much, as Mr. Butler declared in the Senate to-day, to 
promote feelings of hostility — Great Britain, and without any adequate 
cause of war. Mr. Douglas declared to-day, also, that it was useless to shut our 
eyes to the fact that England pursued a course of policy towards this country 
that was injurious and hostile to us. This is the sentiment that is laboriously 
inculcated upon the public mind by some of the leaders of the progressive De- 
mocracy. 

I dort think the present Administration will be hastily driven into the ex- 
treme policy which is thus pressed upon it; although the Inaugural Address 
would seem to favour it, in some respects. 

The proposed canal through the Isthmus of Darien may possibly be carried 
through by British enterprise. It is said that it can be made for about seventy- 
five millions of dollars. tt is satisfactory to know, that under the Clayton Bul- 
wer treaty, the United States will have the same right to use this canal, if made, 
as Great Britain would herself. 





With respect to the reported attack of the British Steamer Devastation, 
on Truxillo, Central America, the statement is without foundation or 
founded in error as regards the vessel, for we find in the Courier & En- 
quirer of yesterday the following communication : 


To the Editors of the Courier §& Enquirer : 

I see by the Kingston papers received per Uncle Sam that H. M. steamer De- 
vastation arrived at Port Royal on the 4th March, 4 days from the Bahamas.—No 
news. 

This is the steamer which according to many newspapers in the town, has 
been ae the rights of the Mosquito King at Truxillo, and also making 
cannon audible ir the neighbourhood of Lomas. Her way of quietly entering 
Port Royal ‘‘ 4 days from the Bahamas, no news,” afterall these exploits, makes 
one think that the reports of her firing were only heard on this side of = ww 
ican Gulf. -D. 





Canapa.—The Canadian Legislature is in the full activity of a busy ses- 
sion at Quebec. A Bill is before the House of Assembly for repealing or 
modifying the laws against usury. It is proposed to allow persons by 
special contract to pay and receive a higher rate of interest than hereto- 
fore ; but in case the borrower should refuse to pay the lender, the borrow- 
er only to suffer to the extent of the interest above the legal rate, which is 
six per cent. 

Another piece of legislation is under consideration, and we really hope 
it will be well considered before adopted. It is a law relating to mar- 
riages, and owes its paternity to Dr. Rolph. Dr. Rolph proposes to pass 
an Act which shall repeal all former Marriage Acts, and then by simple 
enactment allow the sacred ceremony of matrimony to be performed by 
Magistrates and others in the most simple form. It is henceforth to be a 
mere civil contract, wholly divested of religious forms, ceremonies, and 
obligations. The effect of such an enactment can be readily imagined, 
and we shall think meanly indeed of public opinion in the first British co- 
lony of the realm, if such an infide! and dangerous law be made. It aims 
a blow at the root of all morality, and its consummation would be a dis- 
grace to the age in which we live. We had better embrace Socialism and 
Mormonism at once. 

A solemn and religious promise made before God and man on the mind 
of a young female is attended with the most chastening effect. At the mo- 
ment all her feelings and sensibilities are warm and affectionate, and in a 
state to receive the strongest and most lasting impression. She receives 
her husband and gives her promise of fidelity to him under the eye of God, 
and the obligation has tenfold weight with any female properly and reli- 
giously trained up. The mere civil contract makes it a matter of busi- 
ness, in which the passions and not the heart are concerned. Will the nu- 
merous Catholics in the Canadian Parliament, with whom marriage is a 
sacrament, permit such a Bill to pass? Ifso, we shall next year have a 
Bill for facilitating divorces, which is utterly repugnant to the Catholic 
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yur Easy marriages and easy divorces go hand in band. Let parent 
and others who abhor elopements and clandestine unions remember that. 


Santa Anna has been again recalled by his countrymen, and will shortly 
resume his old post as Presideat or Dictator of Mexico. A little time will 
show if he will be able to arrest the downward course of that tottering 
Republic. 
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GLEANINGS. 


The Darya-i-Noor diamond, said to be a far purer gem than the celebrated 
Kob-i-Noor, was sold at Calcutta, on the 28th of November, for £5900.—— 
The Right Hon. Sir H, W. Wynn has retired from the diplomatic service 
after a period of 56 years since his first pacinest to the Foreign-office. 
——wMr. Macaulay has been elected a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences of Paris, in the room of Dr. Lingard deceased. He ob- 
tained nineteen votes out of eo experiment has been made 
at the Hippodrome, in Paris, for directing balloons by means of a piece of 
machinery placed in the car, and which was to move wings at each side of 
the balloon, working like those of a windmill. The experiment proved a 
failure, the machinery being apparently too heavy for the strength of the 
oblong balloon employed.——According to the last official statement of 
the variou; religious confessions of the population of Prussia, the Catho- 
lics number 6,063,186 ; the Protestants, 9,987,277 ; and Mennonites, mem- 
bers of the Greek Church, and Jews, 234,551 ; together 16,285,014. Since 
this census the population has increased to within a very few of 17,000,000. 
——AtJNeudorf, in Bohemia, match splints are sold at one-third of a 
kreutzer the bundle of 1000, or at the rate of 2250 for an English farthing ! 
——The Mayor of Liverpool has introduced into the civic dinners the fash- 
ion of carving the dishes upon the sideboard, and presenting each guest 
with a carte du diner, instead of placing the meats upon the table-—— 
The picturesque ruins of Charlemagne’s old Castle of Heinsberg, near Aix- 
la-Chapelle, fell to the ground, after an existence of a thousand years.—— 
The second son of Prince Canino, Lucien Bonaparte, is about to enter the 
Church. In a few days he will assume the ecclesiastical robe. He is al- 
ways seen at Rome in company with a Jesuit——The Constitutionnel 
states that the Pacha of Egypt has given orders for levelling the Isthmus 
of Suez.——Books are vi extensively printed at Berlin on linen 
proposed for the purpose. It is the invention of an apothecary named 

r, and is found very admirable in large schools for the poor.—— 

The Parisian Charivari has been prohibited throughout the whole extent 
ofthe Austrian Monarchy.——A hen in the ion of Mr. Brennan, 
Perth, exhibits the appearance of two distinct birds. On one side she ap- 
pears a duck-wing game hen, with small wattle and green leg; on the 
other she has the plumage of the dark-spotted China fowl, with long wattle 

and blue leg——A lLlacksmith appeared jin a county court, as a witness 

in a dispute between two of his workmen. The judge asked him why he 

did not advise them to settle, to save the costs? He replied, “ I told the 

fools to settle ; for I said the clerk would take their coats, the lawyers 

their shirts ; and, if they got into your honour’s court, you’d skin ’em.” 

——A large number of Mormons will leave Liverpool shortly, en route 

for the Salt Lake, North America. These individuals are chiefly composed 

of small uneducated farmers, who imagine it is to a “ New Jerusalem” 

they are emigrating——A labourer of Treworkey, Devon, whilst in the 

act of stabbing a furze brake, dug out 18 adders, 1 snake, 21 slow-worms, 
and a four-legged eft all huddled together——The Univers announces 
that 130 tobacco pipes (!), bearing the portraits of Ledru Rollin, have been 
seized at Toulon.——The Duke of Newcastle is said to have made an offer 
of his hand to the youthful Miss Hume, only daughter of W. W. F. Hume, 

Eaq., of Humewood, Wicklow, and niece of Quintin Dick, Esq., a lady alike 

distinguished for her extreme youth, beauty, and wealth. An optical 
phenomenon was observed lately, just over Montmartre. For about twenty 
minutes Paris, with its river, houses, and monuments, were seen reversed 
in the atmosphere, just as ifa glass had been placed in the sky above-—— 
The Board of Trade returns for January, 1853, just published, show an in- 

crease in the exports of £971,027 over the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year——A meeting of the St. Andrews and Quebec Railway Com- 
pany was held at London on the 24th. The Directors’ report was regarded 
as satisfactory, and was adopted——Mr. ©. P. Roney, the Secretary of the 
Dublin Industrial Exhibition, has been appointed general superintendent 
of the St Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad——At a ‘ial meeting of the 
Toronto and Lake Huron Railway Company, at Leola, on the 21st ult., 
it was unanimously agreed to dissolve, in consequence of a Provincial as- 
sociation having undertaken to construct a line to supply the district with 
the railway communication which the company contemplated In 1845.—— 
The prospectus has been issued in London of a Nova Scotia Mining and 








Woolwich at ten o'clock on Wednesday (23d ult.) The Royal and distinguished 
visitors proceeded to inspect the new machine for making Minie musket balls, 
at the rate of 10,000 per hour; and the principle of the machine, and its mode 
of self-action, were explained by Mr. Anderson, the inventor ; and its simplicity, 
and the perfect nature of the balls made by it, elicited the highest approbation 
of the visitors. The new smoke consuming engonaine was afterwards inspected ; 
and then the newly-purchased horses for the Horse Artillery were paraded for 
inspection—there be g 1280 now with the batteries. 


Masor-Genera Sir Rosert Nickie, accompanied by the officers of his staff 
Cor King, 3rd Regt.; and Mr. Wallace, Gren. Guards), has embarked in 
the Australian steamer, to assume the command of the troops in New South 
Waies. 

A Hint ro Lorp Harpince—On the celebration of the next birthday of her 
Majesty, it would not, perhaps, be inappropriate if the General Commanding-in- 
Chief were to give orders for a field-day to take place throughout the United 
Kingdom on that occasion. The whole of the troops of the Line, Militia, and 
Enrolled Pensioners, and, in fact, every portion of the disposable force of the 
country, might be brigaded together where practicable, thus combinin a suita- 
ble ceremonial and compliment with objects of instraction.— United Service 
Gazette. 


Orpnance EstimaTEs.—The Estimates for 1853-4 have been published, and, 
as anticipated, considerably exceed those voted for the current year, 1852-53. 
The amount voted for the present year was £2,529,821 ; the amount required for 
the next year is £3,053,567 ; an increase of £523,746. 


Obituary. 


Sm THomas Brancker, Knicut, or Liverroo..—The death of this respected 
gentleman occurred on the 13th ult., at his residence, in Mount-pleasant, Liver- 
pool. Sir Thomas was for many years connected with one of the leading mer- 
cantile firms in that town, and took a prominent part in local and municipal 
affairs. He served the office of Mayor of Liverpool, and acted as a magistrate 
for the county of Lancaster.—Sir Thomas was born September 17, 1783, and 
married, August 6, 1812, Eliza-Jane, second daughter of William Hill, Esq., of 
Denton’s-green, Lancashire, by whom he had three sons and two daughters. 

Tue Ricwt Rev. Wii1am Grant Broventon, D.D., Bishop or SYDNEY, 
AvsTRaLiA.—The death of this esteemed divine occurred on the 21st ult., at 11 
Chester-street, Grosyenor-square. Dr. Broughton, formerly of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated as sixth Wrangler in 1818, was consecra- 
ted Bishop of Australia in 1836. At that period the diocese included the whole 
of Australia, but in 1847 it was confined to the central | gown of the colony, the 
diocesan receiving the title of Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan Bishop in 
Australia.—Dr. Broughton married a daughter of the late Rev. John Francis, 
but was left a widower in 1849. At the time of his demise he had come to Lon- 
don to settle there the question of synodical action in the colonies. 


Grorce J. Crawrorp, Esq., LL.D.—Mr. Justice Crawford died at Adelaide 
on the 24th September last. He had filled for more than two years, with hon- 
our and esteem, the important position of Second Judge of the Supreme Court 
of South Australia. The local journals refer with regret to the loss the colony 
has sustained in this estimable man and upright judge. 


James Farisu, M.D.—This gentleman, who died on the 19th ult., in Lancaster- 
place, Strand, was the only surviving son of the late Professor Farish, one of the 
most distinguished mathematicians of his day. Dr. Farish inherited the clear 
intellect of his father, and was remarkable for the soundness of his judgment and 
the accuracy of his knowledge. He was a large contributor of scientific articles 
in the “ Penny Cyclopedia ;” and among the first promoters, as well as the ho- 
norary secretary, of the institution for Baths and Washhouses for the poor. Few 
medical men, however, have gained so much of the confidence and _ affection of 
their patients, whether rich or poor, as Mr. Farish. It is worthy of mention, as 
an example of his accuracy, that, a few years since, he detected some typogra- 
phical errors in an Oxford edition of the Bible, which led to its suppression, or 
partial cancelment. He took his degree at Cambridge, and was acknowledged 


as a man of talent in the Univerity, though he did not aspire to academical 
honours. 





On the 22d ult., at Dorcas-terrace, Hammersmith-road, Middlesex, Catherine, 
aged 75, sister of the late William Gillespie, formerly Quartermaster of H.M. 29th 
Regiment, and Military Knight of Windsor. She was born near Montreal, in 
Canada, in 1777.—On the 28th December, 1852, near Cuttack, Lt.-Col. Charles St. 


John Grant, commanding the 42d Regt Madras N. L., son of the late Charles T. 
Grant, of Grant, Esq. 





PAusic. 


EtsrgLp’s QuartTEeTTe Sorkees.—On Saturday evening last, 12th inst., the 
sixth and last soiree of the third season took place, thus bringing to an end one 
of the most delightful series of entertainments ever presented to our musical 
public. We part from Mr. Eisfeld’s soirees with great regret, while we cannot 
help availing ourselves of this opportunity of expressing to that gentleman our 
sincere thanks for the musical treat he has set before us, and for the many hours 
of refined enjoyment he has afforded us. 





Copper-smelting Company, with a capital of half a million sterling, to 
work metals and minerals, at a locality called Indian Point, on the Bay of 
Fundy.—tThe indictments preferred against the soldiers engaged in the 
Six Mile Bridge affray, have been ignored by the grand jury——On St. 
Valentine’s Day, at the General Post-office, not less than 350,000 letters 
were sorted, upon many of which not less than 1s. postage was charged. 
During the. day the men were regaled according to annual custom. 
——-F our distinguished sculptors, applied to by the committee of the Whit- 
tington Club, to execute a monument to Hood, after a design to be sup- 
plied by the committee, have declined the canieiehen tie Majesty’s 
steamer, Inflexible, has had from the Newcastle mines, New South Wales, 
no less than 2000 tons of coals, and her officers found they were admirably 
adapted for steam purposes——FEarl Fitzwilliam has lodged a petition 
with the Commissioners of Encumbered Estates in Ireland for the sales of 
his property in Carlow and Wicklow, which produces upwards of £30,000 
per annum.——Dr. Gully, of Malvern, expresses a confident opinion of the 
success of the treatment which Mr. Roebuck is now undergoing for the re- 
establishment of his health——Forts are to be erected at Carey’s Sconce 
and Warden's Ledge, at the western extremity of the Isle of Wight. Bat- 
teries existed on these spots 300 years ago.——Some of the friends of M. 
de Lamartine have proposed to raise a national subscription, for reliev- 
ing him from his pecuniary embarrassments ; but the poet and historian 
has refused to accept anything in the shape of a gift——An immense 
order for handcuffs and leg-irons is now in course of execution in Bir- 
mingham. A large quantity has already been shipped for Melbourne. 
——Abd-el-Kader lives in the greatest retirement at Broussa, spending 
his time in reading and prayer. He has commenced writing a religious 
work, to be called “ Meditations on the Koran.”——Mr. Thomas Hamlet, 
the well-known builder of the Princess’ Theatre, and an eminent jeweller 
and silversmith, died, at his house, Park-place, St. James’s, on Monday, 
aged eighty-four._— Within the last few weeks several suicides have oc- 
ourred in Sheffield, chiefly of boys, which might be clearly traced to the 
morbid feeling which often comes over the minds of those who have been 
witnesses or have heard descriptions of public executions——John Wil- 
liams, an American, has been convicted at Edinburgh of murdering An- 
drew Mather, a toll-keeper in Berwickshire, and left for execution. 


Appointments. 


Dapan Boothby, Esq., to be Second Judge of the Supreme Court of the co- 
lony of South Australia.—Claude Fairie, ~ to be Sheriff; Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, Esq., to be Auditor-General ; Edward Grimes, Esq., to be Im- 
migrat a Prey A ramen ~~ Ean, to be Clerk of the ee 

> colony of Victoria.——Hen cCrea Watson, ., to be Presi- 
dent of Sorters in the Post-office at the Cape. of Good Hope. mee 


Army. 

War-Orrice, Feb. 25.—Ist Regt of Drags; Lt Stocks to be Capt, b- , Vv Bar- 
tellot, who ret; Cor Coney to be Lt, b-p, v Stocks. 40th Ft; Ens’ Maller, from 
96th Ft, to be Ens, v Ellis, app to 22d Ft. 46th Ft; Ens Evans has been per- 
mitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 71st Ft; Ens 
Wingfield, from 55th Ft, to be Ens, v Cubitt, app to 60th Ft. 77th Ft; Lt Meade, 
from bp 13th Ft, to be Lt,v Ronalds; Ens Chawner to be Lt, b-p, y Meade, who 
ret. wi Regt; Lt Hills, from Paymaster of the 34 WI Rent, to be Lt, v 
Coen, to RI Newfid Cos; Ens Strachan to be Lt, b-p, v Hills, who ret. 

Provisional Battalion at Chatham—Ens Menzies, from 96th Ft, to be Qtmr. 

ospital Staff—Inspector-Gen Smith, MD, Superintendent of the Army Medi- 
bho. may RR mer 0 na ya i yh + Medical Depmts ; 
osse, gent, ssist-Surg orces, V rtson, MD, i le 

Unatt—Lt Bourchier, from 8th Hussars, to be Capt, b-p. heateahaan 

Memorandum—Capt Taylor, Unatt, has been permitted to retire from the 
army by the sale of his mn, he being it to become a settler in 


Commissariat—Depy-Assist Commy-Gen McCulloch has been permitted to re- 
pay menape Feb. 24-20 of Artill Sec 
FFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb.2 i 3 Lt J i 
. ‘ Dasa een ery oyce to be First 
RENADIER GuARDS.—His Ro’ ness Prince Albert, as Colonel of 
the Grenadier Guards, has expressed his intention of increasing, at his a, > 
the band of this fine regiment from its present number (thirty-two) to the 
it of sixty, in order that it shall be equal in strength to most of the 
bands. It is generally known that the expenses of the bands of the 
British army are defrayed entirely by the officers (Government allowing only 
fourteen men to be taken off duty for the ae of forming the band) ; so that 
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this liberal act of the Prince Consort will hly estimated by his regiment. 
Woo.wicn Roya, AxsenaL.—Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Master-General of the 
Ordnance; H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, and Lord A. Fitzclarence, arrived at 


Mere superficial observers have no idea of the amount of labour necessary to 
the production of a single quartette, of the numberless rehearsals, of the repeti- 
tions of particular passages, of the good taste, sound judgment and discrimina- 
tion demanded for a correct appreciation, and proper representation of the inten- 
tion of the composer. Let any competent auditor take a Partitur of a quartette 
of Beethoven, or Mozart, or Haydn, and follow, measure by measure, and note 
by note, the gushing melodies, and the flowing harmonies—the one the inspira- 
tion of genius, the other the perfection of musical science—let him note the va- 
rious marks of expression, the delicate nwances of meaning and phrasing, the 
acceleration and retarding of the tempo, according as various feelings swayed 
the mind and heart of the composer : let him do all this, and let him hear every 
note, and mark, and shade, and meaning, reproduced with such utter exactness 
that the written characters seem to become endowed with vitality, and to leap, 
vocal, from the printed page, so that he may almost imagine that he hears with 
his eyes—let him do all this, we say, and then he will have some idea of the ca- 
pacity of the Quartette, of the genius that alone can originate so perfect a work, 
and of the difficulties to be overcome in the adequate transcription of it. We 
make these observations also with a view to explain some of the remarks that 
we have felt ourselves bound, in accordance with our own feelings, a love for the 
art, and a regard for its true interests, to make in some preceding notices of 
these charming meetings. We have felt ourselves called upon, by a regard for 
truth, to state our views, in what by some may be considered harsh terms. But 
we appeal to our readers, and even to the performers themselves, that we have 
been actuated by no personal feeling, but by a truly catholic spirit, for the dis- 
semination of sound views in regard to the divine art, for raising the standard of 
musical excellence, for enlarging the sphere of artistic enjoyment, and for guid- 
ing the growing public taste into a proper appreciation and enjoyment, of this, 
the highest order of classical music. From all this, it may be seen how great 
are the inherent difficulties of its proper performance, and how much credit is 
due to Mr. Eisfeld’s party for their really praiseworthy endeavours. 

When Sivori, some years since, had delighted the public and the dilettanti 
with his exquisite concert performances, some of the musical snarley-yows ques- 
tioned his ability to play legitimate quartettes. That true artiste, accordingly, 
invited a few friends and members of the press to a private exhibition of his 
powers in the legitimate school, at his rooms in the Astor House. The quartette 
consisted of Sivori and Rapetti, violins ; Poppenberg, viola; and Boucher, vio- 
loncello. The Quartettes played, as we remember, were Mozart’s D minor, 
(played last season by Eisfeld’s party), and Beethoven’s great and difficult Quar- 
tette in E minor, No. 2 of those dedicated to Count Rassowmoffsky. Sivori also 
played with Mr. Scharfenberg, Beethoven's Grand Sonata for piano and violin, 
from which De Beriot has taken his Tremolo. Mozart’s Quartette afforded a fine 
opportunity for displaying the largeness of style and breadth of tone of Sivori’s 
playing, while in the Andante he revelled in all the exuberant and melting ten- 
derness, so characteristic of Mozart, and especially in this movement. (Our 
readers may recollect that when we spoke of the performance of this Quartette 
by Eisfeld’s party, we took occasion to find especial fault with the rough and 
unfeeling manner of the first violin in this Andante.) In the Beethoven Quar- 
tette, Sivori fairly sported with the terrible difficulties which the composer 
seems to have concentrated in this wonderful work. 

But—to return. In order that our readers may know how much classical 
music has been presented to his audience by Mr. Eisfeld, and how great must have 
been the lime labor, we will state that during the entire season of six nights, 
there have been performed, three Quartettes and a Septette, by Beethoven ; two 
Quartettes of Haydn’s ; one by Mendelssohn, and two by Mozart. For Piano, 
two Trios, both played by Hoffman, one by Feska and one by Mendelssohn—two 
Quintettes, one by Spohr, played by Timm, one by Robert Schumann, played 
by'Scharfenberg, one Quartette by Lachner, played by Wollenhaupt—in all, eleven 
Quartettes, one Septette and five Piano pieces; nearly three grand compositions 
of the classic authors for each concert ! 

On the last evening, Mr. Eisfeld gave, also, three selected movements, at the 
request of different parties. We thank him personally for having given, in ac- 
cordance with our suggestion, the “‘ Hymn to the Emperor,” although we should 
have been glad to have heard the whole Quartette. 





The canzonetta from Mendelssohn's Quartette, and the Andante relogsioso 





from Haydn's Quartette op. 76, complete the list of performances. Of the vocal | 


music, which serves to relieve what might be to some the tedium of an entirely 
instrumental performance, we were most pleased with the Quartette by the Root 
party, and the pure and natural singing of Miss Thomas. Among the Piano 
music, it will be perceived, that the names of Onslow and Beethoven do not oc- 
cur. We hope Mr. Eisfeld will not think us too intrusive if we suggest to him, 
for the next season, a Piano Trio by Beethoven, say one of the set dedicated to 
Count Rodolph in B flat, for which we would suggest Mr. Timm as Pianist. Of 
Onslow’s piano compositions, we like most his quintette dedicated to Thalberg, 
Op. 70, which would afford a fine opportunity for the display of Scharfenberg’s 
light and facile finger.—And now since our hand is in, we will add, for the very 
last, that Sterndale Bennett’s Grand Sestette, would be exactly suited to the me- 
tal of Hoffman. Such a selection would add freshness and variety te the Quar- 
tette Soirees, and contribute much to the pleasure of the many fine amateur piano 
players whom we see in Mr. Eisfeld’s rooms. Finally we are delighted to hear, 
(almost too good to be true) that Mr. Joseph Burke, will probably form one of 
the future Quartette parties of Mr. Eisfeld. Mr. Noll isan excellent player, we 
could wish for no better in an orchestra, but, without wishing to detract from 
his really great merits, we think that there are better, certainly more genial 
Quartette players to be found. 

We have but slightly alluded to the last Soiree of Mr. Eisfeld, and the length 
of this article prevents our entering into particulars about it. It was the best of 
the season, take it for all in all, with the exception that the truth of the remarks 
upon the first violin, the faults we have so often found, were never more fully ex- 
emplified than in the cadenza of the last movement of Beethoven’s Septette. 
And this, we are pleased to say, was the only mentionable fault to be found at 
Eisfeld’s last Subsc ription Soiree. 





Drama. 


Burron’s revival of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor” with new scenery and 
costumes of the period has been the theatrical novelty of the week. We ventur- 
ed in our last to express a doubt whether Burton’s is precisely the theatre adap- 
ted for Shakspearean representations. This production of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor amply confirms our misgivings ; for notwithstanding a more than usu- 
ally liberal expenditure in the appointments, and an attempted carefulness in 
the entire getting up, it was played on the first night to an overwhelmingly 
crowded house, with but little applause, and the curtain fell in ominous silence— 
an unmistakable evidence of the feelings of the audience. 

The failure of this glorious Shakespearean comedy, is however mainly attri- 
butable to the singular inefficiency displayed by Burton in Falstaff’, for it was 
evident that here the public “‘ had garnered up their hopes.” Burton in Falstaff! 
—why the very thought was a budget of prospective fun and frolic. The actor 
who can control more laughter than any other comedian now upon our stage, and 
in his own domain is the omnipotent Momus of the hour ; to conceive of his 
bringing all his comicalities to bear on the inimitable humours of glorious Jack 
Falstaff!—Why what habitue of his theatre, but expected a triumphant success— 
a success before which, even the triumphs of the immortal Toodles, Toby Tramp, 
Ammadab Sleek, and other celebrities of that genus would even pale their glo- 
ries. But alas! for the overwrought expecters of the manager’s perspective 
Falstaffian honours, they had not taken into account the difference in calibre 
between the greatest comic creation ever conceived by the genius of man, and 
the broad coarse exaggerated characters in the personation of which Burton has 
acquired his pre-eminence. 

Burton is an inimitable farceur and a general comic actor of unquestionable 
excellence. But he cannot grapple with the great subtleties of his art; nor are 
his conceptions poetic in their range, or refined and intellectually artistic in their 
execution. We are not surprised at his failure in Falstaff, but we confess we 
scarcely believed the failure would have been so decided. It was hardly within 
the compass of belief to have supposed that Falstaff in his hands should be al- 
most entirely denuded of his broad genial humour, his finely drawn characteri- 
zation and the richly unctuous dialogue of the part rendered almost powerless, 
except when aided by conventional trickery and grimace, and yet singular to 
say, all this was done. It would be a useless task to attempt an analysis of Mr. 
Burton’s interpretation. It absolutely presents no points for analytical criticism. 
For tie reputation of the manager, and to secure the outlay incurred in the 
getting up of the comedy, we would advise him to change characters with Mr, 
Thompson who, in the Jolly Host of the Garter, exhibited a broad rich vein of 
humour, that might be worked out into, at least, a comic Sir John: as the fre- 
quenters of Burton’s go expressly to laugh, that will be something to achieve.— 
The filling up of the other characters was in a few instances exceedingly good, 
but the cast, as a whole, displayed but a mediocre standard, compared with what 
we have seen inthis city. Mr. Placide resumed his accustomed part of Dr. 
Caius, and left nothing to be desired, except perhaps the absence of the quaint 
costume he was accustomed to wear at “Old Drury.’ He is strangely meta- 
morphosed in this revived edition, almost in fact to the injury of the quiddities 
of the renowned disciple of Galen, Shakspeare has so felicitously drawn. The 
dress seems both anti-professional and anti-comical. Dyott plays Ford carefully, 
spiritedly and with great effect, and Fisher wears the peculiar costuming of the 
piece with picturesque grace, and looks and acts the part with all becoming 
spirit. Johnson’s Sir Hugh, is another sad failure. His attempted Welsh dia- 
lect was a re-hash of his usual Jenny Lindish High Dutch, and all the humour of 
the pedagogue was converted into the most lngubrious attempt at comedy ima- 
ginable. Shallow fell to Skerrett—the oddness of the dress, and the absence of 
any characterization of the part, farther than its utter senility, were the only 
noticeable points we could observe in the personation. 

Mr. Fisk was entrusted with the important part of Master Slender, a charac- 
ter requiring high artistic powers. Mr. Fisk has the merit of not striving after 
unattainable effects, and in a cast where nothing is very great, his Slender passes 
muster very respectably. He is quietly simple throughout. We have noticed 
the excellence of Thompson's Host of the Garter ; it really loomed out in the 
cast, with almost undue importance. In some places his truly unctuous style 
rendered him the main feature of the scene, so truly did he embody the rich 
braggadocio humour of the rubicund tapster. We hope our hints to the Mana- 
ger may be acted upon. There is materiel for Falstaff in Thompson, or we are 
mightily deceived. Mr. Holman looked Fenton exceedingly well, and executed 
the duett ‘Tell me where is Fancy bred” with Mrs. Bernard acceptably to the 
audience. Bardolph, Ancient Pistol, and Corporal Nym were represented by 
Messrs. Russell, Levere, and Norton, in the accustomed stage style, and Jack 
Rugby and Simple ditto, by Messrs. Parsloe and Keyser. 

The “ Merry Wives” found their representatives in Mrs. Skerrett and Mrs. 
Dyott. The former in Mrs. Page, looked dressed, and played the part most 
bewitchingly. She even threw overboard much of her accustomed same- 
ness, and became spirited and natural. Mrs, Dyott was not dressed in good 
taste. Her colours were ill assorted. The fiery red of her coif and kirtle were 
singularly ill adapted to her complexion. Nor can we admire her grandiloquent 
and hysterical kind of delivery in the part. It was too Malaprop-ish for the 
roguish wife of Windsor. Mrs. Bernard made a passable Anne Page, and Mrs. 
Hughes strove very hard to give a prominence to Mrs. Quickly, that told well 
on the audience, but seemed to our conception to be lacking in that rich comic 
colouring Shakspeare has thrown around this popular character. 

An entire series of new scenes have been painted for the piece, of which the 
best are the interior of the Garter Inn, and a beautiful wood scene, in which 
Herne’s Oak forms the prominent object. We could have wished the artist had 
modelled his colouring from the exquisitely toned examples afforded in Risley’s 
Panorama of the Thames, where he might have seen how subdued colours and 
chaste handling enhance the effect of pictorial art, either in architectural or 
landscape designs. The costumes also are entirely new, copied from accredited 
authorities of the period of Henry IV. Their effect does not materially aid the 
representation, for the spectator misses the quaint whimsicality of the long 
stereotyped trunk hose and doublet hitherto adopted in this comedy. 

Wa.tack’s THEATRE.—The new successful drama of “ Pauline’ has become 
a fixed fact at this house. The excellence of the acting, and the truly admirable 
manner in which it has been placed on the stage have undoubtedly materially 
influenced public opinion. The drama too forms an agreeable variety, worked 
up with the stock comedies of this house, and we doubt not but that the acute 
minded Manager will occasionally produce similar pieces as entremets to the le- 
gitimate standing dishes he so ably caters for his patrons. 

The public is looking with interest to the re-appearance of the Waliack, but 
while the theatre is crowded nightly with the present successful run of stock 
pieces, we suppose the Manager will reserve his powers until they are absolutely 
in demand. 
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Notices of New Zorks. 


Tue Compiere Works or Samven Tayior Couenter. Edited by Pro- 
Sessor Shedd. New York. 1853. Harpers.—In the volume before us— 
the first of seven proposed—the Messrs. Harper have commenced the pub- 
lication of an edition of Coleridge entire and unabridged, with the excep- 
tion of his newspaper articles, which are omitted, much of them being of 
too ephemeral a character, and the substance of all of them being more 
fully presented in the essays of The Friend. The edition is in the highest 
degree creditable to the publishers, being of a very convenient size and 
shape, got up with remarkable neatness,on good paper and with fine clear 
type, and at a price to bring the whole within the most moderate means. 
The example of Messrs. Putnam and Appleton in getting up books has had 
its effect upon other publishers ; and we trust that we shall have no more 
of the miserable reprints of valuable works, that were formerly the rule 
rather than the exception. If a book is worth buying for perusal and 
study, it should be on durable paper and with clear type, and the success 
of the recent experiment shows that people are willing to pay for well 
printed books. 

This volume contains the Aids to Reflection and the Statesman’s 
Manual, to the former of which is prefixed the well known preliminary 
essay of Dr. Marsh, once President of the University of Vermont, in whose 
premature death American scholarship has to deplore the loss of one of the 
ablest and most philosophic minds of this country. The value of the pre- 
sent edition is greatly enhanced by the introduction prefixed to it by the 
editor, Professor Shedd, on the philosophical and theological opinions of 
Coleridge. The value of the introduction can only be appreciated by 
those who are familiar with this branch of Coleridge’s writings, and who 
know how difficult it is, from the fragmentary and disconnected manner 
in which he wrote upon these subjects, to get at his system of philosophy, 
if system it can be called. The union of the poetical temperament with 
an exceedingly acute and critical mind rendered Coleridge one of the most 
suggestive of thinkers. The creative faculty of the poet gave an impulse 
to the investigations of the philosopher, that carried him into the highest 
regions of human speculation, with an earnestness of inquiry, which has 
had, and will have in a still greater degree, a marked influence upon the 
philosophical tendencics of the present age. When Coleridge commenced 
his career as a thinker, Socinianism—or the shape which it has assumed in 
the present day, Unitarianism—had begun to make itself felt in England. 
The new form of Theology, though as old as the sixteenth Century, at- 
tracted the ardent nature of Coleridge, and he became « Socinian. The 
disbelief in the Trinity, or rather the belief in the personal unity of God, 
he imbibed in common with the subordinate position assigned to Christ 
Jesus in the scheme of human salvation. This broad departure from the 
orthodox faith gradually led him to a still greater departure, until he ap- 
proached the borders of Pantheism—that fascinating, powerful, and most 
successful of the systems of false philosophy—if he did not become in fact 
a confirmed Pantheist. But his was not a mind to halt. His penetrating, 
searching, and earnest nature could not be held within the system built up 
by Spinoza, and revived by that more recent ally of naturalism, Schelling. 
He mastered, and rejected it. It is supposed that his next transition was 
to Catholicism, either a tendency to the Church of Rome, or that approxi- 
mation to it in matters of doctrine which distinguishes the present high 
church party in England. His son, Hartley Coleridge, in his introduction 
to the Biographia Literaria, denies that his father ever entertained the 
theological opinion peculiar to the Church of Rome. However this may 
be, he finally came to the full recognition and entire adoption of the 
tenets of the Church of England. He fell back upon the theology of St. 
Augustine, and there rested, finding something akin to his own in the 
acute and penetrating mind of that most philosophic of the early theo- 
logians. Full in his conviction, and planting himself on the firm founda- 
tion of the strongest and ablest of all the Fathers, he applied the whole 
powers of his mind to the exposition of the errors and dangerous tendency 
of Socinianism, and against the Pantheistic philosophy, of whom he be- 
came one of the most powerful and successful assailants. He regarded man 
as endowed with a responsible free will. He might obey or disobey. He 
had his election either to bring himself in entire obedience and subjection 
to the divine will or not. If he did not he took the consequences. This re- 
sponsible free will he considered a vital part in theology, the corrosive of 
Pantheism and every form of naturalism. He was opposed to everything like 
Religion made easy, and to every scheme of Christian doctrine that tended 
to relax or lighten the obligation of religious duty, as strongly as he was 
opposed to Pantheism itself. He viewed every departure either as tend- 
ing in its ultimatum to this hollow philosophy, or, in inferior and less 
inquiring minds, as substituting the suggestions of human vanity, and of 
human selfishness, for the law as laid down in and revealed through the 
Scriptures. To a mind still doubting or speculating in the matter of re- 
ligious truth, irresolute as to what to believe or if to believe at all, the 
experience of Coleridge, and the result to which he arrived, are fraught 
with the deepest interest. It is the result or final conviction of a man of 
vast reading, of great natural powers, and of unabating earnestness in the 
pursuit of truth. His writings therefore are not merely to be read, but to 
be deeply studied ; and the task is by no means easy. Though the whole 
power of his mind has been given to the profoundest subject of all human 
inqviry, he has left no one complete treatise embodying his general views. 
In the language of Professor Shedd, they are to be gathered from his 
writings, not quoted from them. The learned Professor therefore has, in 
his admirable introduction, gone over the whole ground, and presented, in 
something of a connected form though necessarily in a very general way, 
Coleridge’s leading views upon the Will, the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
fall of man, and the Atonement, upon sin and Redemption, the universal 
harmony of réason and Revelation, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
distinction between the human and the Divine reason, Matter and Spirit, 
his relation to Socinianism and to Pantheism, and his method of theo- 
logising. This introduction furnishes what is so essential to every reader 
of Coleridge, a key or general exposition to his theological and philosophi- 
cal system, the value of which is heightened by Professor Shedd’s own 
views in contradistinction to Coleridge upon vicarious atonement and 
inspiration. This truly valuable introduction, when taken together with 
the masterly essay of Dr. Marsh, will place this edition of the Writings of 
Coleridge far above the recent one in England published by his daughter. 
It will soon find its way into every well selected library in this country. 


Fine Arts. 
THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 

Our present notice must be limited to the landscapes in this exhibition. 
In our next and concluding article we shall embrace the foreign pictures 
and the remainder of the collection. In the small room hang Cole’s five 
large pictures of the Course of Empire. Cole was the father of American 
landscape—the first to seize those characteristics which distinguish it from 
that of every other country. The little that was done in landscape before’ 
his time was but a ridiculous imitation of the style of European artists ; 
a kind of composition learned from pictures, not from nature. Cole went 
at once into the woods and fields, and reproduced upon the canvas what 
he felt and saw. He caught the rich tints of the autumnal foliage, and 
the fine effect which light and shade produce in our clear atmosphere. 
He was deficient in unity of composition, but had great breadth and 








comprehensiveness, and he led the way to that close study of nature which 
distinguishes our present landscape painters. As he advanced in life and 
his powers matured, he aimed higher. He had a strong imagination, and 
he sought to render his art the means of enforcing great truths connected 
with man, his condition and his destiny. In adapting it to this purpose 
he had a clear conception of its precise limite. He did not soar into 
the realms of the ideal to lose himself in dreamy impalpabilities. He 
knew exactly what his art could and what it could not accomplish, and 
confined it to its legitimate province. The “Voyage of Life” is no- 
thing but a series of landscapes; but that imagination must be dull in- 
deed that is not impressed by the lesson it teaches. Of a higher grade 
still, is the series which he did not live to complete of “ The World and The 
Cross.” The scope and object of that composition, to our mind conveys 
more fully the great purpose of Christianity than all the pictorial repre- 
sentations of religious subjects we have seen in Europe. The “ Course of 
Empire” in this exhibition is of the same class of suggestive pictures. The 
design of the painter is to bring before the mind in one general view the 
great drama of human civilization. He paints five landscapes, and the 
story is told. The first represents the dawning of morning. The red 
light breaking through dark clouds, reveals a turbid river rolling to- 
wards the sea. On one side is a rocky cliff, on the other a scene of 
wild and savage nature. On the summit of the cliff rests a huge 
stone or boulder, a memorial of the past agencies that carried it to that 
rocky height. A few details mark the rise of civilization. The bark 
canoe shows that man has begun his dominion over the waters, and some 
huts clustered together denote the embryo social state. The figure of a 
man is seen, savage and rude, aiming his arrow at the flying deer. In the 
next, the same place is represented, but under the changes that civiliza- 
tion has wrought. It is now in the full light of morning, and the whole 
scene has become arcadian. The turbid river is a gently flowing stream, 
and the boat wafted by the rude lateen sail shows that there is a new 
agent in navigation. The germ of a future city appears in the stone 
dwellings rising from the river’s bank ; and the plough in the furrow, a 
tree sawed from its trunk, a boy tracing the rude outline of a man on 
a rock, a woman with a distaff, and a sage describing a problem in 
the sand, indicate the growth of agriculture, the mechanic and the fine 
arts,j manufactures and the sciences; and a huge temple from which 
the smoke of sacrifice is ascending is the manifestation of man’s early 
communion with the Deity. It is the pastoral state. The ground is co- 
vered with verdure. In a grove a shepherd collects his flock, and through 
a vista of stately trees two figures with garlands move in the dance to the 
music of the lute. The twofold element of progress and destruction 
is shown in a warrior armed with the lance and shield. In the next 
picture civilization has reached its climax. It is now mid-day. The 
whole face of the scene is again changed ; the noble trees, the verdure is 
gone, and a gorgeous city occupies their place. The eye is dazzled with 
ascending piles of palaces, domes, temples, and stately colonnades. A 
magnificent Ionic temple covers the river’s bank, its steps of marble de- 
scending to the water’s edge. The quiet river now teems with life, and 
crowds of richly adorned galleys float upon it. It is a day of public festi- 
val. A triumphant procession moves over the noble bridge that spans the 
river, in the centre of which, mounted on a lofty car and followed by weep- 
ing captives, comes the ruler clothed in the imperial purple, and bearing the 
sceptre. In other parts of the picture various details, sparkling fountains, 
exotic plants, rich couches, &c., show the growth of luxury, while in con- 
trast with this scene of architectural grandeur, pageantry and power, the 
rude cliff remains, its rough front unaltered, and on its summit the 
boulder rests undisturbed. In the next, war and desolation have over- 
taken the doomed city. The enemy is triumphant within its gates. Fire 
is raging from the roofs of its gorgeous palaces. The elements have com- 
bined with the destroying agency of man. A furious tempest spreads the 
devouring flames, and the river is strewn with wrecked galleys. The 
great bridge has been destroyed in the centre, and over rude planks hastily 
thrown across the chasm crowds of affrighted beings are hurrying, followed 
by the conquerors. 
««____ a mingled mass, 
Pursuers and pursued ;” 

while others struggle for life in the swollen and angry waves beneath. It 
is a dreadful scene, and from the right of the picture a gigantic statue in 
marble typical of the spirit of destruction stretches over the city, one 
arm broken, and the other holding out a fractured shield. The last and 
the most poetical of the series, represents nature again in repose, but it 
is the repose of desolation and decay—the ruins of civilization. It is 
evening twilight and the gentle moon newly risen, sheds its soft 
light on the forsaken river-—-man is no longer seen—the deer approaches 
fearlessly to the river. Fragments of arches and broken columns 
over which the rank vegetation again triumphs, mark the remains 
of that city of palaces. A solitary column stands out in the fore- 
ground mellowed by time; the ivy has climbed up its sides, and 
on its rich capital a solitary heron has built its lonely nest. And 
there still is the old cliff as it was at first, with that single stone 
resting upon its summit. The conception of these pictures show an 
imagination of a high order—they are very remarkable performances. 
In execution they are.not to be ranked with the productions of the great 
landscape painters, and yet they have great technical merit. The ar- 
chitectural portion of the central picture is worthy of any master.— 
The mass of white produced by the long array of marble structures, 
deprives the picture of that depth and tone essential to any great 
composition, and there is a want of aerial perspective. But the 
proportions are admirably drawn and in exact keeping. The great 
temple is an exquisite representation of Ionic symmetry and beauty. 
The light in the second of the series is finely managed, and the harmony 
that pervades every part of the last picture, has been long and justly ad- 
mired. 

41. Florence from San Miniato. Cole. A very fine picture. The archi- 
tecture is carefully painted and the tone good. The point of view is well 
chosen to convey the general appearance of the Tuscan capital, when 
looked down upon from an elevated position. We have the winding Arno 
and much of the city in detail, but we cannot help thinking that a more 
distant view would have made a finer picture. From a more level 
point of sight the great Duomo and the Campanillo would have had 
that prominence, to which they are entitled in any general view of Florence. 
The painter has imparted something of the warmth of the Italian sky, but 
failed to catch fully the atmosphere of Italy. —89. Landscape Composition, 
Italian Scenery. Cole This picture is suggestive of many things one 
sees in Italy, but it is very far from being an Italian landscape. Asa 
composition there is a total want of general effect. It is broken up into 
detached fragments of landscape, that have no harmonity or unity when 
brought together. The picture is one of the many proofs of the mistake 
of landscape painters in not confining themselves to the scenery amid 
which they have been brought up, which, from being the source of their 
earlist impressions and of their first inspirations has necessarily become 
apart of themselves. The best point in the picture is the water view and 
the mountains in the distance—110, Wew England Scenery. Cole. 
A small cabinet picture, truthfal, but not remarkable—22. dutumn 
Scenery, Evening. Cole. Here Cole is at home. How exquisitely has eh 
rendered the light on the distant mountain, and given to the clouds the 
red tinge of the parting sun. How delicately he has touched the white 


| clouds with light, and drawn the long thin layers of the upper strata.— 











30. Moonlight. Cole. Another specimen of the attempt at composition 
from foreign landscapes, A dark, cold and repulsive picture, redeemed 
only by a few beams of natural light on the old trees.—36. 4utumn Scenes. 
Conway Peak in the White Mountains. Cole. Here we have an American 
landscape, faithfully painted. How thoroughly the artist is at home is 
shown in the broken trees in the foreground ; in the autumn foliage and its 
effect upon water ; in the form of the mountain in the background and in 
the light beyond. What careful observation of nature and fidelity of 
touch is apparent in the rendering of these distant outlines.—29. Sunset 
on Kattskill Creek. Cole. A small gem exquisitely painted and full of 
feeling. 35. The Mountain Ford. Cole. This picture shows how 
closely Cole had studied, the effects of light and shade upon water, This 
is one of the most esteemed of his compositions. It certainly has great 
merit, but there are defects in the foreground. The large tree is vigor- 
ously painted, but the others, especially those on the opposite banks of 
the stream are feeble. They are deficient in firmness of touch. The 
distance is exquisite, and the light upon the mountain peaks beautifully 
diffused. 

25. The Old Oak. Durand. We have little to say in favour of this. 

The form of the large tree is good, but there is nothing else to praise.— 
42, Landscape Composition. Durand. One of his finest pietures, Du- 
rand is immeasureably beyond every other painter in the fidelity and 
truthfulness with which he represents the atmosphere of the Ameri- 
can summer. It is his forte, and ‘this picture, as a representation of @ 
charming landscape ir midsummer, is one of his happiest efforts. The 
opening and the distant view through the large trees in the foreground 
are exquisite. Everything that could aid the general effect has been 
chosen : the man trudging along with his flock of sheep, the spires of 
the village church rising through the trees, the pool of water, and 
the warm sunlight on the distant clouds. If there be a defect in the 
picture it is in the painting of the large maple tree. It may be true 
to nature, but to our eye it lacks that strength, especially about the 
base, which so prominent an object should have.—81. Another Compo- 
sition by Durand, and a very pleasant landscape. It has a great deal 
of merit. The most careful manipulation is shown in the painting of 
the leaves of the trees, and those in the distance are admirably drawn.— 
92. Kattskill Cove. Durand. Like the last,’an excellent landscape. There 
is the same minute attention to the painting of leaves ; a fidelity worthy 
of Claude, The rocks are not so clever ; they want strength, and the back- 
ground of the picture is rather feeble—58 and 62. Peace and War, by 
Cropsey. These pictures we have already noticed in our account of the 
last Exhibition of the Academy of Design.—75. Wiagara. Kensett. The 
water is well painted ; it has that intense green peculiar to Niagara, and 
has motion. There is an aerial lightness in the rising mist that is very cle- 
ver.—69. Landscape Composition. Kensett. A much better picture. The 
scene is thoroughly American, and shows careful study. This is especially 
observable in the trees, and in the moss and lichen on the rocks. The dis- 
tant water view and the remote mountain are pleasing and harmonious.— 
21. Twilight, by Church. A very remarkable picture, and one of the 
most original American landscapes we have ever seen. A peculiar effect of 
evening light is rendered with marvellous fidelity. It is that deep purple 
tinge left by the last ray of the parting sun; and the gradations of light, 
especially over the sloping uplands in the foreground, show the most inti- 
mate knowledge of nature. It is one thing to observe nature and another 
to reproduce her effects. This Mr. Church has accomplished.—32. View 
on the Hudson. Doughty. An average specimen of this artist. Mr. D. 
has the art to select pleasing points of view, which make his pictures agree- 
able and nothing more.—125. River Scenery. Doughty. A much more in- 
different picture than the foregoing.—127. Coast Scene. Birch. A picture 
that is no acquisition to the N. Y. Gallery of the Fine Arts.—132. 133, 184. 
135, The Four S s. Gignoux. Gignoux has been highly successful in 
painting winter scenes. We wish we could say as much for his attempts 
to represent the other seasons. There is some skill shown in the treat- 
ment of light in the Summer, but his Spring and Autumn are undeserving 
of notice.—112. Amiens. Gritten. A very striking picture, the best we 
have seen from this artist. It has something of the manner of Prout, 
and is a most felicitous representation of that rare and picturesque old 
town.—116. Roman Aqueduct in Spain, with Caravan of Muleteers. 
Bossuet. A most meritorious work. Fine warm colour pervades the pic- 
ture, which is admirably drawn and most artistically managed. ‘We wish 
our space permitted us to speak of its merits more at length—115, Rydal 
Mount. Inman. This excellent portrait painter was clumsy and ineffective 
in landscape. The present work looks as if he had learned to paint scenery 
from pictures rather than from nature.—54. The Trout Stream, also by 
Inman. The clever portrait painter is shown in the character imparted to 
the small figures. If he could have managed his landscape as well as 
he has painted the figures he would have produced a charming picture.— 
46. 4 Norwegian Burial Scene. Saal. The last of the landscapes, and 
one of the most poetical pictures in the whole collection. It is the work of 
a young Norwegian artist, now studying in Dusseldorf, and the whole com- 
position stamps him as a man of genius. The scene is a lake in Norway, 
surrounded by hills. It is the hour of twilight, and a boat is crossing 
bearing a coffin, followed by another with friends or relatives of the de- 
ceased. The oarsmen have paused, and the whole party are wrapped in 
silent prayer. Everything is in keeping with the scene ; the still lake, 
the lonely hills, and the sombre haze of the deep twilight. The atmosphere 
is unlike anything to which we are accustomed, but we feel instinctively 
that it is true to nature. There is as much of the poet as of the painter in 
this picture, and it is impossible to look upon it without feeling subdued 
and softened by the mournful incident it portrays. How exquisite in point 
of composition is that humble funeral: the little child bending over the 
coffin ; the aged parent ; the different expression in the mourners are all 
in unison with the solemn occasion. How admirably the water is painted, 
and how full of artistic feeling is the hazy mist diffused among the distant 
hills. For our own gratification we would rather be the possessor of this 
picture than of anything to be found in the collection, rich and varied as 
it is. 





Save or Antiqurrres, Oak Carvines, &c.—Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son have sold at their auction rooms in Wellington-street, Strand, the im 
portant collection of antiquities and curiosities of the late Conte di Milano, 
of Sicily. The most im t feature of the sale was a suit of Greek ar- 
mour, consisting of the helmet, breast plate, with embossed head of Medusa, 
and other ornaments, backplate, neck piece, embossed with comic mask, 
belt, kneepieces, greave, and spearhead and dagger, the whole in fine pre- 
servation, and of great rarity. It was found in a tomb at Cuma, and was 
purchased for the Tower for £262 10s. Lot 87, a marble tablet, with 
comic mask, between two draped female busts, representing tragedy and 
comedy, 15 inches by 10 inches £40 ; lot 131, a large Etruscan terra cotta 
vase, with head of Medusa, and figures, £70 ; lot 132, a similar vase, £40 ; 
and lot 133, another of like workmanship, £68. These three objects, with 
another, were sold last season at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s for 
only £53, and, as well as the armour, were said to have been found in a 
tomb at Cuma. Lot 138, a magnificent Raffaelle ware vase, painted with 
subjects of charity and benevolence, and 2 feet 6 inches in height, £20 10s. ; 
lot 158, a gold ornament for the neck, set with large brilliants, terminating 
with the crucifixion, which formerly belonged to Marie de Medicis, £38 ; 
lct 219, an encaustic altarpiece, representing the life of our Saviour, from 
his birth to his ascension, painted in gold and colours in the finest style of 
the early part of the 16th century, £56 ; lot 220, an altarpiece of ebony and 
ivory, representing Christ on the cross, &c., finely carved, and 4 feet 2 
inches in height, £25 4s. ; lots 221 and 222, two ebony caskets, with the 
tops and sides inlaid with Raffaelle ware, painted with battle subjects, 
£45 10s. ; and lot 227, a large and handsome ebony cabinet, £45 10s. The 





total proceeds of the sale amounted to £1,594 10s. On Saturday was sold 
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a valuable collection of medieval carvings in oak, and other things be- 
to'the late Mr. Pugin. Lot 87, the upper part ofa fine brass, by 
the same artist as the St. Albans specimen, of the 14th century, sold for 





ears more on his back, in ‘the same position he was in on the 28th July, 
130. The case is one of those curious ones that only occur in times of 
revolution. It was said at the time of Dubourg first coming before the 





£24 10s. ; and lot 136, a silver diptych of the 14th century, piprementiog world that he was an Irishman. Whether this be a circonstance attenuante 
oa! 


the salutation and coronation of the Virgin, £23 10s. The 


Recent Ga.iery.—Notwithstanding the many exhibitions which, under 
the name of “ diorama” or “ panorama,” are now dotted about the western 


carvings | or not, it is certain that one of his names is Patrick, which rather smacks, 
were principally figures of the saints, and the whole sale amounted to! of Hibernia.— English Paper. 
£429 10s. 6d. ¢ a 


—_— +> —— 
PUNCHIANA. 
Tue Lapres’ Batrie.—It is fortunate, just now, that the ocean divides 


part of London, 4 new room has been opened in the Quadrant, Regent- the ladies of England from the ladies of America; for, if they were in 


street, and is devoted toa moving picture representing the principal in- 
peer in the career of Napoleon, from the siege of Toulon to the artival of 


his remains at the Hotel des Invalides. The subjects are well chosen 
being selected from those stric 
stepping-stones in the Emperor’s 


events which constitute, asit were, the 
hy, and the artist (Mr. Marshall) 
has thrown them upon the canyas in what we may call a historical spirit. 


closer contact, they might forget the touching theory, too often violated in 


practice, that 
P “ Their little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 


Throwing stones is not a pretty pastime for the gentler sex; and we 


i in | regret to find our favourite, the British female, engaged in pelting—even 
i - saieatoes ceases vot SE oftage, toeal Sempuiioadve ead with philanthropic missiles—our fair friend, the pare ee gy lady, who, if 
jet us add, instructive view of those _ incidents which pressed so close | the stone has been thrown at her, has certainly pitched it uncommonly 

e 


upon each other during the wars of 
fectly. The Passages 


the Battlés of Waterloo and the Nile, may be mentioned with especial ap- 


i . | strong in casting it back again. Perhaps there is much truth in what has 
of the Great St. Tecan Papen roccoetet pen been written by one to the other; but the very fact that there is a great 


deal to be said on both sides renders it advisable for females not to inter- 


mag : : fere, since, however much there may be to be said, it is certain that a great 
fad a eS cae con -! ali: «gia deal more will be said than necessary, if the female tongue has anything 


means of producing sudden chan 


in the picture great tact is displayed. | to do with it. 
a — aa coop Th of er Me Le Bridge of — — 

e en confla, on of Moscow, thou ey do not correspon _) Pe : 
natural eindiied: posdane that meanadheaet sateuiee which is character- | friends,” as the operation cannot be performed 
istic of a startling event. In the Alpine scenery a judicious use is made 


If our advice could be taken, we should recommend the parties to 
“make it up,” at once ; and if they would only consent to “kiss and be 
in person, we should be 
most happy to accept the proxy of the American ladies, empowering us to 


of ew media, which not only serve to throw an additional haze, but imprint on the lips of our fair countrywomen the kiss of peace from their 
gauze , , 


also convey important groups into the fore 


and. The salle, which con- | Sisters across the Atlantic. Should the arrangement be carried out, we 


tains two divisions of benches besides a gallery, is fitted up with singular shall take measures for issuing orders, eee at sight, which will entitle 


taste and elegance. — 


Porrrair or THE Empress or THE Frencu.—The editor of the I//us- 


the female holder to the enviable privilege. 
REASONABLE Enovucu.—The Reverend Mr. Stowel announces that he will 


i i i i f smoking a 

; f of th trait of the | engage no curate who is guilty of the unpardonable crime of dking 
Soonunal tee —, be ey - Rpm 7s ed his publication, has | Cigar. The reverend gentleman fairly says, that he does all his own puff- 
ted a letter from the artist who furnished him with it, and another let- | '"8, and that if the curate wants a narcotic, he has only to read one of his 


signed “ Un Sevillano,” in corroboration of the genuineness of the 


costume in which Her Majesty is represented, impugning the assertion of 


our correspondent as to correctness, and finding fault with his observations. 
Our correspondent did not, as the editor of the I//ustrated Londbn News 
infers, say anything as to the accuracy of the portrait of the Empress. 
His words are, “ The dress in which she is represented may be worn in the 
Sierra Morena by the wife of a smuggler, but such a dress has never been 
used either by the illustrious Countess or any Spanish lady, nor by any 
woman whatever on the Prado of Madrid.”” The painter and the “ Sevit- 
lano” both corroborate this assertion, the one saying she is dressed “ en 
maja,” and the other that he has seen her in the genuine dress of “ maja 
contrabandista,”’ but neither one nor the other assert that a lady in such 
a costume would be admitted on the Prado at Madrid, which is all our 
correspondent stated.— Times, Feb. 26. 


Tue Scuoo. or Desicn.—We understand that the necessity of com- 
pleting without further delay, the new buildings at Somerset house, now 
erecting for the Inland Revenue offices, and of consolidating the public 
offices on that site, has induced the Government to determine on the im- 
mediate removal of the School of Design from Somerset house. The op- 
portunity, we believe, will now be seized of effecting a public improve- 
ment which will greatly increase the usefulness of this school. Instead of 
having but one central School of Art for the whole of the metropolis, ar- 
rangements, in concert with local authorities, will be made to carry out 
the wishes often expressed of establishiag district schools in several parts 
of London. The improvement will not stop here, as facilities will thus be 
created of teaching elementary drawing in any parochial schools which 
may desire to have it. The few students in the higher stages of instruc- 
tion at Somerset-house will be removed to Marlborough-house, where they 
will be enabled to participate more largely than at present in the means 
of education afforded by the museum, library, and other features of the 
Department of Practical Art.—London Paper. 


——» 
LE GENERAL DUBOURG. 


A rather curious case came under the notice of the Council of State, 
in Paris, a few days since, with respect toa claim advanced by a man 
whose name had long been forgotten :—About ten o’clock in the morning 
of the 29th of July, 1830, and when the fate of the monaréhy of the res- 
toration was all but decided, a man about the middle height, and of an 


rector’s sermons. This seems all right enough. 


Procress or Poutrry.—Should poultry breeders continue increasing th® 
size of their stock at the present rate, the housekeeper will have occasion” 
ally to choose between a leg of fowl and a leg of mutton; we shall have 
chicken cutlets and capon steaks: and as to the merrythought, it will be- 
come so heavy as to be no joke. 


A Knorry Potnt.—A young lady says, that in a yachting match the ves- 
selsrun so many knots that she should think that the results of the race 
must be all ties. 


COALS AND THEIR ConsEQuENCE.—If the Corporation of London will per- 
sist in its claims to our coals, let it take care it doesn’t get the sack as well. 
Tue Emprre or Jack Ketcu.—Italy has sometimes been called the Gar- 
den of Europe. In so far as itis under Austrian domination, it resembles 
a curiosity of ancient eastern horticulture—being a Hanging Garden. 


Warm Fowts.—The eggs of some of the fancy fowls age | exhibited 
fetched enormous prices. These hens must have pretty well feathered 
their nests. 


Irish Tromminc.—A young lady who thinks more about her clothes 
than her country, says, it must be delightful to live in Ireland, because 
there is so much Ribbonism, there ; and she understands it is very kill- 
ing. 

Derritions For Country GENTLEMEN.—A Landlord is one who has a 
share in the soil. A Tenant Farmer is a person who has only a plough- 
share. . 
PROBLEM FOR A PLACE-HUNTER.—Is the situation of the Groom in Wait- 
ing a stable one? 

An UnwHoLesome Truta.—However brisk the demand may be for beer, 
it is pretty certain that a large proportion of it is a perfect drug. 





> 


New Mone or Satmon Propacation.—We lately extracted an article 
from a metropolitan journal on the new mode of propagating salmon, 
invented, or, at all events, extensively or systematically practised by two 
ingenious Frenchmen, of the Vozges, which had been made the subject of 
a special report to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in August 
last. We havesince received a copy of the report itself, which is interest- 
ing both from the details it contains of the process followed, and from the 
evidence it affords of the attention which the French government bestows 





energetic and stern cast of countenance, was seen parading the Boulevards | on every scheme connected with the advancement of the national interests. 
and the most public places of the capital. He was dressed in the uniform | Under the patronage of the latter, a sum of 30,000 francs was voted to the 
of a general officer, and was followed by an immense crowd of men, | engineers of the canal which connects the Rhone with the Rhine, to form 
women, and children, many of whom were armed, and who saluted him | from its superfluous waters an artificial pond, with the requisite works for 


with cries of Vive le Général Dubourg! 


Yet, notwithstanding the | carrying out the new scheme on a large scale, where within the first six 


military title thus given him, and his warlike costume, he passed unknown | months of its establishment, they had impregnated upwards of three mil- 
and unrecognized by the troops. Dubourg had no claim to the one or | lions of ova of different species, which had produced 1,683,200 living fish. 


the other. 


e was an operative, and his transformation into a military | On this fact being reported to the Minister of the Interior, M. Coste, a 


officer of rank was owing to one of those tours de main which revolution- | member of the Institute and an experienced naturalist, was appointed to 
ists are so skilled in, and the rene! of which was so vere | and so suc- | visit the different establishments of the same nature situated in the La- 
8 


cinctly expounded by M. Ledru Rollin during the state tria 


of Bourges | goons of the Adriatic, near the mouth of the Po, Adige and Brenta—as 


in 1842. The idea of improvising a general proceeded from one of the | well as the Camachio, where large conserves of delicious fish have existed 


_ editors of the Constitutionnel of that day, and his temporary outfit was | for a long period—with the view of a general introduction of the system 


contributed 4 the joint liberality of an .old clothesman of the Rue St. | into all the suitable rivers of France. 


Honoré and the property men of the Opera Comique. To the former he 


The substance of M. Coste’s report is, that not only the ova of the sal- 


‘was indebted for his costume, and to one of the actors of the latter for his | mon, although carried from their native beds to great distances, preserve 


ulettes, sword, and spurs. Dubourg had placed himself at the head 
the first band he met ; and, like Henry IV., his white plume served 


all their qualities entire, but that the artificial means of incubation pro- 
vided under the new. system complete the process more quickly and more 


them as arallying sign in the path of honour. “ Who is General Du-| surely than when left to their naturalcourse. In fact two growths are ob- 


bourg ?”’ was asked on every side ; no one could give an explanation, for 
his name was then heard of for the first time. 


tained within the space of one ordinary breeding season. This double 


o matter ; the humour- | result enables the government to make the scheme self-supporting, because 


ous novelty of the thing amused the crowd, and from one end of the line | the proprietors are ready to pay for choice sorts of fish put at their dis- 
to the other nothing was heard but the shout of Vive le Général Dubourg /| posal. The locality of the establishment at Huningue upon the canal 
The thing was done on the same principle that, on such occasions, men | above-mentioned, is then described, with the process of depositing the ova, 
are dressed up as soldiers of the line or as National Guards, to make it | as formerly given in our columns. A spring of remarkably clear water 
— to the people that the armed force has fraternized with the revolted, | flows through a commonty of a few acres extent. In its course it divides 
and in 


the present instance, much was expected from the fact of a general 


itself into several smaller streams, into which the boxes are placed, with 


officer having abandoned the Government. The audacity of General | wire-cloth ends through which the water flows, leaving the ova and young 
Dubourg carried him through. He proceeded, still followed by his a | fish in a constant running stream. This work M. Coste purposes to en- 


guard, to the Hotel de Ville, where the general condescended to esta 


large ; substituting planks of wood laid lengthways in parallel divisions, 


his head-quarters, and in a few minutes after the tri-colour flag floated | for the wire-cloth boxes, which are liable to choke up—inclosing the 
from the roof. One of his first acts was to issue orders for a black flag to | spring with a series of strait furrows, along which the water will precipi- 
be hoisted alongside of the other, and “France shall preserve this sad | tate itself. Certain obstructions, like sluices, are placed at intervals in 
emblem,” cried the general, “until she has recovered her freedom.”’ The | these furrows, to regulate the current, and to keep the water in proper 
monarchy fell, and the Government of July was installed. General Du-| condition for the objectin view. These furrows extend along the meadow, 


bourg did not forget his claim to the gratitude of the new powers ; he de- 


and empty themselves into a spacious basin, where the young spawn will 


man ed that the rank conferred on him by the joint sovereignty of the | be first received. Over this basin something like a green-house is to be 
Constitutionnel, the old clothesman, and the actor of the opera comique erected, with shifting glass windows to admit the sun and air. Attached 


should be confirmed by the new government, and his 


uest was complied | to this will be an outhouse, or “laboratoire,’’ where a register of the 


with. Comparatively high on the list of generals of brigade will be found | weather, and observations on the natural history of the fish during their 
the name of Dubourg, who no doubt is the same; his commission bears | incubation and childhood. may be preserved. When the period of infancy 
date 2nd October, 1830, but it must be said that neither the words grand | is passed, the next object is to provide ponds where the different species 
cross or grand officer of the legion of honour (like those who precede, or | may have the means of attaining mature growth, or where experiments 
the many who follow) figure by his name. Mere rank without the means | in crossing the breeds may be carried on. M. Céste proposes that a chain 


of becomingly supporting it were to a patriot but poor honour, and so | of fish 


General Dubourg thought. He madea claim for 42,000f, not precisel 


for his personal risk or services in the streets, but as compensation for his 


outlay in the purchase of horses, arms, &c., for the combatants of the 


nds should be dug along the banks of the canal, the land of 
which, for about 15 metres on each side, belongs to government. These 
nds may be extended to any length, and communicate with each other 

y means of gates of wire or iron work. When of sufficient growth to 


29th of July. A royal ordinance of the 3rd of December, 1830, named a |-stand transportation, the canal, with which these ponds communicate, 


commission to examine the claim. It was under consideration for a month, 


will be the natural channel through which the fish would be carried to 


and rejected on the ground of its being impossible to justify it, and, more-| the different rivers in France. This is to be effected by boxes attached 


over, of not vw Rater oy the powers of the commission. General Du- 
1 


by rings to rafts, the boxes to contain a sufficient quantity of water 


mself to the Minister of the Interior, and the minister | plants to prevent the young fish being injured. These boxes can be de- 
an order to the same commission to reconsider its decision. The | tached from the raft at the openings to the fish ponds, just as a wagon is 


commission complied, and now found that the claim of 42,000f was a just 


left on a siding ona railway. The details of these operations we need not 


one, that the exceptional circumstances in which the general was placed give, as they could not be well understood without diagrams. Suffice it 
t 


passed to him from the provisions of the law of the 30th of August, 1830, 


at the personnel of the bridges are to do the whole work of the trans- 


ed to regulate similar claims—in fact, that a point should be stretched | mission of the fry from pond to pond, and along the canal ; and that th 
his wrt ay and finally the commission recommended the claim to be yearly expense is calculated at no greater sum than 8,000f. ‘after the first 


The parliamentary committee, however, thought otherwise ; 


considered that the money wasdemanded on account of services ren- 


than as a compensation for losses, and proposed the rejection 


of this latter part of the proposition = the minister. ry | were then 
i 


mited itself} Young, who has charge of the Duke of Sutherland’s rivers in t 
to pay to General Dubourg the annual sum of 2000f. out of the secret ser- | has encamtall 


year. The report concludes with the result of M. Coste’s experiments on 
the propagation of shell fish, equally successful with that of fresh water 
fish 


The subject is far from being entirely new in this, country i for Mr. 


( e north, 
bred salmon, taken after spawning, from one river to 


vice another ; and the same has been done in other pl But w i 
he military pension 'was| however, interrupted ipo caeiaion of . a places. But what strikes 


the general 


State. After hearing counsel on both sides, that body finally rejec 


; mted his claim for the original | di i ich th tin F i i 
— ted by the M of the Tntarler in 1060, ‘gin : diness with which the government in France, however constituted, applies 


oof. i uragement of domestic ind 
from this decision that General Dubourg appealed to the Goancil of itself to the enco ement ofdomestic industry, upon the announcement of 


us as noticeable in the above report, is the evidence it affords of the rea- 


any discovery in science or the arts, which, in our country, would be left 





ted the | to private enterprise, and either carried on to private profit or 1 i 
claim, and General Dubourg is now, with the difference of having 22| under the ot rection whe Stes? a profit or languish 


In one “salmon seminary” 


in a province in France, last year, two engineers, from their own resources, 
raised 1,000,000 trouts, salmon and mixed breed ; what, then, might not 
be done by the wealthy proprietors of salmon fishings in the Tay, in the 
way of increased uction of the finest species of that fish which fre- 
quents that river? Little can be done without combination; and the 
history of the Tay fishings affords proof that “coalitions” are as little 
relished on its banks, in that branch of productive industry, as in politics. 
—FPerth Courier. 





Tue Expgpition TO Central Arrica.—Now or never will the great 
“ terra incognita” of our planet be laid open. From the commencement 
of the expedition under Drs. Barth and Overweg, it has been a matter of 
congratulation to their friends that an almost unprecedented success has 
so far accompanied them in their different journeys. An outline of their 
progress has from time to time been submitted to our readers; from 
which it will have been gleaned that they allow themselves scarcely any 
rest, but are almost always on the pra | sateen the country in every 
direction, and accumulating a vast amount of knowledge rather than wast- 
ing time in sending home more ample reports, This has been the reason 
why comparatively little of their labours has as yet been communicated 
to the European public. Frequently have the travellers expressed a wish 
that one or two companions might join them, to increase their forces. Dr. 
Barth, in his last letter, after stating their determination to devote other 
three years to their perilous undertaking, once more expressed himself 
thus :-—“ But what can two persons do in this vast and unknown world ?”’ 
—Indeed, for only two persons their gigantic plan is a most perilous one : 
should one of the two die, it would paralyse the energies of the other. 
Hitherto, however, no opportunity has occurred to their patrons and 
friends of realising their often-expressed wish : the chief difficulty having 
been that of finding a suitable and competent person for the undertaking. 
Twice has Dr. Barth penetrated far to t aia tours of reconnoissance 
to examine into the best direction for their intended journey across the con- 
tinent of the Indian Ocean, the great object of their undertaking ; and 
each time the prospects of their accomplishing this design seemed sur- 
rounded by insurmountable obstacles, on aecount of the warlike disposi- 
tions of adjoining nations. The travellers stated, however, in their last 
communication, that, far from giving up their plan, they would wait for a 
more favourable opportunity to push on to the south. Meanwhile, they 
would complete the survey of Lake Tsad, agreeably to their instructions, 
and would attempt to reach Timbuktu in an excursion to the west. In 
August or September of this year they would be ready to start from Kuku 
towards the Indian Ocean. Under these circumstances, it was suggested 
that, if a suitable person could be found, who would at once start for 
Africa, there would be ample time to join the two travellers at Lake Tsad 

revious to their finally leaving it en route for the Indian Ocean. 
Such a person happily presented himself in Dr. Edward Vogel, of Mr. 
Bishop’s Observatary, who volunteered for the service with enthusiasm. 
Dr. Vogel is by profession an astronomer, and is, in addition, a good botan- 
ist, two branches of science with which neither Barth nor Overweg are 
professionally acquainted. The Chevalier Bunsen communicated with the 
first scientific authorities, all of whom strongly recommended Dr. Vogel, 
and urged Government to sanction the seasons. Taking the various cir- 
cumstances into consideration—the friendly relations established by Barth 
and Overweg in Inner Africa, the facility and comparatively trifling cost 
with which a companion might join them—and that the recommended per- 
son was “remarkably suited” for the undertaking—Colonel Sabine took 
occasion to remark in his letter, that, for obtaining sound information re- 
specting the interior of Africa, “such an opportunity as the present has 
never before occurred, and is not very likely soon te occur again.”’ On a re- 
presentation being made to Lord John Russell, he acceded, and conside- 
rately offered to have Dr. Vogel accompanied by two chosen volunteers out 
of the corps of Sappers and Miners. Thus, the two travellers will be 
strengthened by a most welcome force. Dr. Vogel and his companions will 
leave London this day en route for Malta, by the Peninsular and Orien’ 
tal steam-packet. With the least possible delay they are to proceed to 
Tripoli and Murzuk ; and having reached the latter place, the state of the 
country between it and Lake Tsad will determine their further route, the 
most direct to be selected. Dr. Vogel will be well equipped for astronomical, 
magnetical and botanical researches; and in this t he has had the 
continued assistance and advice of the kind friends who recommended him. 
The astronomical instruments have been selected with a special view to 
replace those which have failed, or which have been injured during the 
three years’ travels of Barth and Overweg. 

We are informed that among the instructions which will be given to 
Dr. Vogel are the following :—When arrived at Lake Tsad, he is to deter- 
mine, in the most accurate and complete manner the latitude, longtitude, 
and elevation of that important point ; and the following communications 
are to be sent at the earliest opportunity :—1. Dr. Vogel’s own observa- 
tions. 2. His account of the astronomical proceedings of the Expedition 
up to that time. 3. All plants and seeds of Plants that he may have been 
able to collect. (This would be highly interesting, as the Flora of those 
countries is almost unknown: neither Denham nor Clapperton, Barth nor 
Overweg, having been botanists.) 4. The collection of the natural pro- 
ducts and manufactures of Bornu, which was making of Dr. Overweg’s 
advice. 5.The geological and zoological collection —Atheneum, Feb. 19. 





A HEROINE at THE Dicains.—The Dublin Commercial Journal pub- 
lishes a letter of quite a romantic character, lately received by a lady of 
Dublin from a young female friend, and former schoolfellow of hers, now 
at the Australian diggings. It appears from her narrative that she and 
her brother were suddenly left orphans with £300 for their necessities, and 
all the fancies and nicities which life in prosperous circumstances is wont 
to include. ‘“ He had passed through college with credit, and could write 
poetry and ride up to the hounds as well as any huntsman who ever hunt- 
ed the Golden Vale, while I, on my part, could play polkas, sing ballads, 
speak French and a little German, was a cagiteh Uanearenien (only I had 
no horse), and once in my life had composed a waltz, and written 16 chap- 
ters of a novel, which broke dewn from my not knowing how to get my 
heroine out of a terrible scrape. But, alas! my dear friend, all these 
things might have done well enough ‘once upon a time,’ but the real bat- 
tle of life was now to be fought by two utterly inexperienced raw recruits, 
and the question was, how our time and means were to be profitably rather 
than pleasantly spent. Fortunately, we were both young, strong, active, 
and hearty, and never did any Sebastian and Viola of them all love each 
other with a stronger and more enduring affection than did Frank and I— 
sole remnants, as we were, of so much prosperity and so little prudence.” 
After much nervous consultation over the £300, they determined to emi- 
grate to Australia. On reaching Melbourne they found that they could 
not encounter worse inconveniences at the diggings, and there they now 
are under singularly interesting circumstances. The young lady says :— 
“T was resolved to accompany my brother and his friends to tie diggings, 
and I felt that to do sg in my own proper costume and character would be 
to run unnecessary hazard. Hence my change. I cut my hair into a ve 
masculine fashion ; I purchased a broad felt hat, a sort of tunic or smoc 
of coarse blue cloth, trousers to conform, boots of a miner, and thus part- 
ing with my sex for a season (I hoped a better one), behold me an accom- 
plished candidate for mining operations and all the perils and inconveni- 
ences they might be supposed to bring. All this transmutation took place 
with Frank and Mr. M——’s sanction ; indeed, it was he who first suggest- 
ed the change, which I grasped at and improved on. I could not bear to 
be separated from Frank, and we all felt that I should be safer in my male 
attire than if I exposed myself to the dangers of the route and residence 
in my proper guise. We have now been nine weeks absent from Mel- 
bourne and have tried three localities, at the latter of which we have been 
most fortunate. We are near water (a first rate article), and our tent is 
pitched on the side of as pretty a valley as you could wish to visit. Ihave 
for myself a sort of ‘supplementary canvas chamber,’ in which I sleep, 
cook, wash clothes—that is, my own and Frank’s—and keep watch and 
ward over heaps of gold dust and ‘nuggets,’ the sight and touch of which 
inspirit me when I grow dull, which I seldom do, for I have constant 
‘ droppers in,’ and to own the truth, even in my palmiest days I never was 
treated with greater courtesy or respect. Of course, my sex is generally 
known. Iam called ‘Mr. Harry’ (an abbreviation of Harriet) ; but no 
one intrudes the more on that account. In fact, I have become a sort of 
‘ necessity,’ as I am always ready to do a good turn—the great secret, 
after all, of social success ; and I never refuse to oblige a ‘neighbour,’ be 
the trouble what it may. The consequences are pleasant enough. Many 
a ‘nugget’ is thrust on me whether I will or no, in return for cooking a 
pudding or darning a shirt, and if all the cooks and semstresses in the 
world were as splendidly paid as I am the ‘ Song of the Shirt’ would never 
have been written, at all events. My own hoard amounts now to about 10 
Ib. of gold, and if I go on accumulating, even the richest heiress in my 
family in former days will be left immeasurably behind. Sometimes, when 
I have a few idle hours, I accompany Frank and his comrades to the dig- 
gings, and it is a rare thing to watch the avidity with which every ‘ bucket’ 
is raised, washed, examined, and commented upon. Wild the life is, cer- 
ie, but full of excitement and hope ; and, strange as it is, I almost fear 
to tell you, that I do not wishit to end! You can hardly conceive what a 








merry company gather together in our tent every evening, or how plea- 
santly the hours pass. Tea and coffee we have in plenty, for every one 
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brings a hoard, and milk we manage to obtain, for a us we have im- 
= two cows, which cost us about £50 each, but that is a mere trifle. 

ake of various kinds I manufacture, thanks to old Betsy D—— for teach- 
ing me ; and as for liquor, we sometimes have a little wine, brandy, or 
arrack, and sometimes not. And then we dance fo the music of a German 
flute, played by a real German, or we sing glees and quartetts, or talk of 
Moore, B , Burns, Goethe, ‘ and the musical om &e., 
until midnight, and sometimes long it. As to suitors, I have them in 
plenty, and not despicable ones either, I assure you.” 


CuLTors op Roses.—The time is now approaching when amateurs wish 
to plant rosetrees, or what arecommonly called rosebushes. To introduce 
a few observations on the subject will not be considered out of place at 
this time, as the nature of removing and transplanting may not be properly 
understood by many. 

In the first place, when rosebushes are offered for sale, purchasers pro- 
cure the largest, immaterial as to name or quality, cheapness being the 
alpha and omega of their consideration. Were a gardener of notoriety to 
bring a selection to market properly praned to insure success in their 
growth, it is doubtful if a sale could be effected to remunerate him for his 
trouble, Large bushes being most in demand, whether a conveseGins 
quantity of roots attached to supply the wood with — not, is why nine- 
teen cases out of twenty cause a failure. Rosebushes, when removed, 
should be pruned back to within six or twelve inches of the ground, the 
roots cut clear off with a knife ; let no jaggedness or bruised parts 
remain, not even on the fibres if posssible, for it often engenders disease if 
left in that condition, causing the plant to sicken and die. In planting, a 
person should not indulge the idea, when a hole is dug, the plant stuck in 
and filled, that their object is attained ; far from it; others think in the 
delusive plan of Pattiog manure round the root ; this is also radically 
wrong. When the hole is made, let the ground taken out be well pulver- 
ised, the ground also loosened in the hole where o— bush is to be planted. 
then take the bush in one hand and gradually fill up with the other, pres- 
sing the sod gently, at the same time extending the roots in their natural 
position ; and above all things never plant deeper than the plant origi- 
nally grew ; when done, ifa little old manure be placed around the bush at 
the surface, so much the better. : 

A strong fresh loom, generally king, will suit garden roses best. 
Remember, it is not the quantity of wood that insures a show of bloom | 
the first season, as the deprivation of root fibres prevents the possibility of 
such a thing, but when judiciously pruned will induce a vigorous growth, | 
and a bountiful supply of flowers the second or third year. Bear in mind 
the world was not made in aday. Nature’s God required time to per- 
fect all its attributes ; time is also required to perfect all things to please | 
our notions, even to bring a rose to tion. ; 

The best time to transplant roses is the fall ; when that time is omitted, | 
then the sooner in the spring the better. Never remove them when the 
leaves begin to develope, if avoidable. Some gardeners, in removing 
roges, do not trim them when removed ; wait until. the leaves put, then 
trim out all the weak branches and shorten the others to about three eyes ; 
want of root fibres to support the wood will necessarily weaken what would 
not, if pruned back in the first place. This part of horticulture is where 
amateurs fail for want of knowledge on the subject. A rose-bush may be 
removed with a single fibre, by practicable men, and be considered a good 

lant, which may be true with the initiated in the business, but in the 
ands of those less skilled would not survive the sammer. This ought to 
demonstrate the necessity ofclose pruning when transplanting. 

There are many roses not worth garden room, new ones at that. Some 
of the old varieties, now so much neglected, are far superior in shape and 
fragrance to those of late introduction ; amongst them we will instance 
the common cabbage, provena, common moss, and many others of like 
character. It}is generally conceded among rose amateurs that the Bourbon 
roses, as a Class, are among the best, having flower stems stiff and per- 
fectly erect, Rep eine | the flowers to advantage ; bud opens freely ; petals 
thick, smooth, regular, and very double, like the camelia ; in symmetry of 
shape fit to exhibit at horticultural shows, single or otherwise, against any 
other variety extant. During the winter months they will require pro- 
tection, and those fond of flowers will never be penurious of a little time 
and trouble to encircle them with straw, to guard them from the severity 
of the season, which must be removed again the first of March. Their 
trouble will be compensated all the summer months with a good supply of 
first-rate flowers. There are many of the pocpeania very fine and worth 
of admiration ; their greatest ortune is flowers are rather diffic: 
to expand in midsummer. There are also many Hybrid and running roses 
truly worthy of cultivation.— Cincinnati Times. 














THe WHAe Fisnery.—Captain Penny, the eminent Arctic navigator, 
has at length succeeded in forming a company for the purpose of carrying 
on whale and other fisheries, and founding a permanent settlement in the 
Arctic Regions; a scheme which has occupied his attention for a great 
number of years. The objects of this company are the application of the 

wer of the auxiliary screw to whaling vessels, the establishment of fish- 
ing settlements in the bays and inlets of Davis Straits, and especially of 
founding a fishing and mining colony in an inlet known as Northumber- 
land Inlet, or Hogarth Sound, discovered by Captain Penny, on the 
shores of which there is great mineral wealth, and where the whales hunted 
from the other fishing-grounds find refuge, and especially abound during 
the spring months, when the ice in Davis Straits effectually prevents any 
vessel from approaching the coasts. The intended settlement lies in the 
same latitude as Archangel, and in a region in which the mineral wealth 
is known to be very great, especially in plumbago, a product almost 
worked out in England, and of great value. The company propose send- 
ing two new screw steam whalers, of 500 tons each, in the spring months 
to the seas between Greenland and Nova Zembla, a region to which Mr. 
Petermann has so often drawn attention. Later in the year the steamers 
would start for Hogarth Sound, so as to arrive there before August. They 
would there remain until the ice forms in November, when they would re- 
turn with the produce of the fishing up to that time, leaving the settlers 
to prosecute the inshore fishery, and store up the produce until the re- 
turn of the steamers in the following year. This scheme promises well. 
Energetic measures are indeed much needed to raise the British whale 
fisheries to their former importance, and to the same importance in which 
they have been carried on by the Americans for some time. We hope yet 
to see the steamers of this company fish in the Great Polar Sea to the 
north of Asia, and right under the Pole itself, if, as is generally believed, 
the sea extends to that point.--Literary Gazette. 





Tue Prince pg JowvILLE AND THE Navies OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
—Some correspondence has recently passed between Captain Townshend, 
R.N., and the Prince de Joinville, respecting a passage in a pamphlet 
issued by his royal highness, in 1852, stating that a frigate which formed 

-_ of the British fleet, under Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, in 1839, was 
C wee Bay for the p of observing the French movements. 
tend Townshend, as commander of the frigate in question (the Tyne), 
contradicts this statement, asserting that the reason for her being ordered 
A poe Heike Bay was because dispatches were expected from Con- 
r the ind; ¢ further expresses his regret that his royal highness, whose 
in hi y a received kindness and courtesy from this country, should, 
Pr a ae: have evinced jealousy and animosity towards, and spoken 
"es rf Superiority of the French navy. The letter concludes 
bef A. + re gallant captain’s belief that if a collision should take place 
oe 7 Pini countries, the result would justify the confidence England 
entertain at © fvery man would do his duty.”’ The prince, in his reply, 
which appears in French, withdrew the assertion in the obnoxious passage, 
stating that it was furnished to him by his comrades, at Constantinople. 
He disclaims any feeling of animosity towards England ; and expresses 
his admiration of the institutions which permit him to find a refuge in the 
country. At the same time he asserts that, if more should be expected 
than that he should pay for the hospitalities he receives, he would leave 
the country. His royal highness’s letter concludes with an expression of 
confidence in the naval force of France, which it had been his duty to en- 


deavour to render as effective as possible — London paper. 








Tae WRECK oF THE “ QUEEN VICTORIA.”—The ¢ ’ 

bodies of the four sufferers was brought toa sontiualen, an Weavetay 
evening, 23d ult., when the jury brought in the following verdict :—‘‘ We 
find that John Reardon, jun., came by his death by drowning, he being at 
the time a passenger on board the Queen Victoria steamer, bound from 
Liverpool to Dublin, which said steamship was wrecked on the morning of 
the 15th of February, 1853, off Howth ; and that his death was occasioned 
aoe culpable negligence of Captain Church and Thomas Davis, in not 

kening speed in a snow-storm which obscured all the lights, and they 
knowing they were approaching land.“ The coroner then said it would be | 
his we f under this finding, to commit Thomas Davis (the first mate of the | 
ill-fated vessel) to gaol upon a charge of manslaughter. An application 
was made to admit the prisoner to bail. which was at once a to, Da- | 
vis giving security in £100, and two sureties in £50 each. In the case of | 
the other three sufferers a verdict of ‘‘ Found drowned” was returned.— 
The Government, it appears, have taken steps to ensure a thorough investi- | 


gation of all the circumstances connected with the recent calamitous ship- | 


wreck in Dublin Bay, and in order to carry out their intentions Captain 
Walker, R. N. henticon sent over to Dublin by the Board of Trade, to 
hold an official inquiry into the causes which led to the melancholy event. 


Lonpon aND Nortuwestern Rauway Company.—This association is 
undoubtedly the largest of its kind in the world. The length of road 
operated by the association is9034 miles, at an average cost of £2,328 per 
mile. The return of working stock shows that on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber last the company had 619 locomotive engines and 614 tenders, one 
state carriage, 582 first class mails and composite carriages, 569 second- 
class, and 355 third class, 24 travelling post-offices, 278 horse-boxes, 242 
carriage-trucks, 228 break and lyans, 28 trucks, 8,502 goods wagons, 
232 sheep vans, 18 trolleys, &c., 1,155 crib rails, 5,150 sheets, and 162 
horses, e total cost of the working stock on the 3lst of December 
was £2,315,408. The revenue account for the half-year ending the 31st of 
December last shows that £1,366,903 had been received, including 
£1,308,799 from traffic, and £505,450 expended, including £23,993 for 
rates and taxes, and £27,158 duty on passenger traffic, leaving a nett re- 
venue of £861,453. The amount expended on the main lines, including 
£2,103,010 for carrying stock, and £251,083 on lands and buildings yield- 
ing rent, was £24,797,314. The amount expended upon lines opened in 
which the company have an interest was £4,752,719 ; and on the lines not 
completed in which the company have an interest, £112,055. 








WRECK OF THE “ARIENIS’’—TWwENTY Lives Lost.—The fate of this vessel, 
an East Indiaman, and that of her officers and crew, have for a long while 
excited much anxiety. She sailed from London some two pe: since, on 
a voyage for Bombay and China, and from the period of her departure 
from Bombay, nothing was heard of her until about a month or six weeks 
ago; when the attention of the. underwriters was attracted to a notice of 
a loss, in the Java paper, announcing that a large ship, supposed to be 
the Arienis from England, had been wrecked on the Eugans Islands, in 
lat. 5.31 S., long. 102.12 E., about sixty miles off Sumatra, on the west 
coast, and that the whole of the se rchanll dont in number, had perished 
by starvation, where they had been ex many months. Lloyd’s agents 
at Singapore, Messrs. Lindsey and Co., by the recent mail, have sent ad- 
ditional information respecting the unhappy catastrophe, from which we 
gather a confirmation of the loss of the ship ; butit is somewhat gratifying 
to state that although a great many of the crew, including the master, 
Captain Brown, his chief officer, Mr. Church, and others, twenty in all, 
perished under the melancholy circumstances before mentioned, the re- 
mainder of the ship’s company, twenty-four, were found alone on the 
island by a merchant trading there for oil, who took them on board his 
vessel, which has since arrived at Singapore. The Arienis, it seems, 
struck on a sunken reef near the coast, and floating on went down in deep 
water. She is represented as being insured. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 220. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to Kt2ch. K to B4 
2 Bto K 5dis. ch K to Kt3 
3. Qto R 5ch. K tks Q 
4. Bto B7 checkmate. 








To Correspondents. F. B. The fact of our inserting this week your very 
neat Problem, enables us to answer your somewhat home question. Being ‘‘ not 
found exactly suitable for our columns,” in — plain English may be under- 
stood to mean that we don’t think it worth printing. 





Looxtne-Grasses—The manufacture of looking-glasses in France has of 


— - ST aT 
THE WASHINGTON BXHIBITION 
IN_ALD OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua Sir Thos. Laaeiee, 
, Stuart, Leslie, Lenize, Cole, Other distinguished open, at the A 
Union 491 Broadway. ~~ " Mar. 12—&. 








DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and peaiiy cubetance has now been in use for more than three and is 
now y those w ave employed it, the healtbiest and most 
food that can be given to children. It is invigoradin ’ tnd prevents any derangement the = 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily in 
families, Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by — 

DELLUC & €O., Chem 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burm eight 





MUSICAL. 


LADY at present en in teaching the Pianoforte, Sing! wing 
A eee in Brooklyn, in willing fo amet ® few tore Pups inthe coe arty in that 
Cholr ofa Church. Address “M.A.” Albion Me sed. : 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Kall 
M RS, sHS ph $F to devote a few hours each day for the ae i 2 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be to give 
all information terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near pa Ae 


GOULDIN, JOHN, LATE OF UPWELL, ENGLAND. 
R. JOHN GOULDIN is to to F 
M bone remeenet appl ; LETCHER WestRar, No. 122 ato. 











he will find a 





RISLEY’S RIVER THAMES & THE CITY OF LONDON. 


GRAND MOVING PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION, painted on 29,000 square o-_ 
dios OFS had eres lata betore the Anserioen petioe ty allow to the maw sini pra 

she ever ore — ions by J. H. _D. 
— Molian Mr. A. Sedgewick. tg 7. 2 a, oe 


7 Sosy meee P. M.—Admission, 25 cents. 
Feb 19—4t. eo The above will shortly close. : 


BANVARD’S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 


i i EXHIBITING every evening at 73g and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock 

at the GEORAMA, 596 Broadway. edie the M litan Hotel. This immense 
presents in minute detail all the SACRED ALITIES—Cities, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, &e. 
cele>rated in Scriptural History. 


Jan. 29—3m* Admission, 50 Cents.—Children, half price. 


LAYARD’S NEW WORE. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY— 

BABYLON AND NINEVEH.--Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh and Researches at 
being the results of a Second Expedition to Assyria, with Journeys to fhe Khabour, the 
Lake Van, Ancient Armenia, Kurdistan, and along the borders of the Euphrates. By Austen H. 
Layard, Esq., Author of ‘* N and its Remains,” &c. In octa 400 

aa- “ This new work of Mr. Layard, which will’ be published in March. contains incidents of 
travel and important discoveries even more interesting t his first work, which has been truly 
called the most extraordinary work of the age.” 


LATELY PUBLISHED, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


NINEVEH AND ITS SAS By Austen Stared, .D.C.L. With i 
Notes by Professor E. Robinson, D. D. LL. D. Tlust with thirteen’ plates and mapa, 
ninety wood cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4 50. 
** As a book of travels, we have read none for a long time more interesting and instructive.’— — 
Quarterly Review. 
“The k has a rare amount of graphic, vivid, and ieteresting narrative.’’—Tribune. 
e 








>» 


‘* The most extraordinary book of present age. We question whether a more enlightened 
-- t prising traveller than Mr. Layard isto be met with in the annals of modern history,””— 
ondon 


“Tt is rarely once or twice—it may be a centary—that a book of this high character is 
before us. It is entitled to the highest 
slips of the pen.’’—Benitley’s Magazine. 


KOSSUTH IN AMERICA—NOW READY. 
HITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of in America, during the visit of their 
Wy : a Society ing the guest, 


praise we can award beyond that which is given to 





rancis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. » 
general accurocy of statement is not less striking, than the uniform candour and 
evinced, even where a misapprehension of facts and circumstances has led to erroneous 
— Pulszky kept a diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes,’’—Journal of 

‘ommerce. 

‘* They are marked by a charming naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the season.’’—N. Y, Tribune. 

a JUST PUBLISHED. * 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth; $l: : 

“ Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without deownnrgibas fate 
Dally Advertiser peo mr - yy 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or a Voice from St. Helena, by Barry O'Meara. Intwo vols, A2mo. 
EECHES.—"* Speeches and Add of the Rt. Hon. T. Babington Mac- 
aulay.’’ In two vols. 12mo. :, 
wo OVERBROOK ; Or, Reco! — of our Home in the West, by Alice Carey. Fourth edition, 

S.—Speectes on the Independence of Ireland, by Thomas 
Pate Oe PAS Wests REE teak Semanng wry 0 Bere 
: : oF, 
Sketches. 12mo., cloth $1 50. : ” r. 
NEXT WEEK. 

NICK OF THE WOODS; or, the Jibbenainosay. Dr. Bird’s universall novel. New 

ion, in one vo! , 12mo. with illustrations by Darley. Price $ 26. 

Nick of the Woods” has, from its first publication, been a great favourite at home 

abroad ; it is now re-issued, revised and corrected the author, to meet a general 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. one 
volume 12mo. Price $1 25, . 

Philip Paxton’s Sketches of Life in the South-West, through the “Spirit of the Ling the 
* Literary World,” and other have been universally well received. His ‘Stray Yankee 
s —, = i. diminish his reputation. sense sound patriotism, 
earty auima! ts, 





. Good . humour, 
commend these books to the youth of whole conntry. 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S cLAve from 
early re. in a copy of the folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne 


Esgq., F. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


- DAISY BURNS, BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, have just published— 


DAISY BURNS. A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’ ‘‘ Madeleine,” ‘‘ Wo 
men of Christianity,” &c. &c. Three , 12mo. ; paper covers 75c., 1 vol. cloth $1. 

“Miss Kavanagh's * Daisy’ hardly equal to ‘ Fleda’ in ‘Queechy,’ is more natural, 
more like what may be found in this world of everything but tion. Every character in the 
work bears the stamp of the author's geaius—a genius which produced three or four of the 
most charming books in the . The present volume is so absorbing in interest that its 





late years made a remarkable progress. What was originally an object pages numbering nearly 500, the reader’s eye almost unperceived, and ere he is aware 
of luxury is now a matter of necessity. Thus the factory of St. Gotain = - its reached the end ellcaieus, Ie vo tec Ripectaomagpe "suai Tea ind 


which thirty years back furnished about 200,000 square feet of lookiag- 
glass, has extended its production to 500,000 square feet. Its shares, 
which in 1830 were worth 10,000f., had risen in 1835 to 30,000f. The fac- 
tories of St. Quirin and Cirey, established at a later period, and afterwards 
united to that of St. Gobain, followed the same progress; their shares, 
from 7,500f., rose to 17,000f., so marked was the improvement in the article 
produced and so much greater itsquantity. In Belgium, the manufactory 
of St. Marie d’Oignes presents the same results. Capitalists from Paris 
having afforded it the aid of their funds, it quickly advanced in prosperity, 
and the 1,000f., shares are at present worth 1,835f. In fine, the manufac- 
tory of Montlucon, the last established, obtained the silver medal at the 
exhibition of Paris in 1849, and the English medal at the exhibition of 
London in 1851. This establishment, which delivered its products to con- 
sumption, in any quantity, only in 1850, has beheld its sales increase in 
two years from 5,000, square metres to 12,000. . 





FremMaLe Women.—-We ee admire, and love a female woman. We 
admire her in the beauty of her person, ber moral presence, and her posi- 
tion ; we respect her simple truthfulness and innocence, and we love her 
as the embodiment of the highest charms and sweetest attributes of hu- 
manity. But a male woman, who can bear? We cannot read of monster 
meetings in which women perform the leading parts; of lectures on the 
subject of marriage, to promiscuous audiences, by female tongues ; and of 
the perambulating female spouters who go about the country without an 
involuntary emotion of disgust. Many of these woman are mothers, who 
have families of tender age at home, and husbands who should have tender 
heads. Home duties are forsaken, and the misguided mistresses go about 
teaching other people their duties! What comfortable wives they must 
be! What kind and assiduous mothers! How they must hallow a home 
that is too small to hold them! Gods of war! e would as soon live 
with a hyena, ora steam engine. Don’t come this way, we beg of you.— 
Springfield Republican. 





ExtractinG TEETH BY THE Day,—The Marion (S. C.) Commonwealth 
of the 8th inst. says that Dr. S. Ball, dentist of that place, extracted three 
hundred teeth in a single day. Mr. J. Curry, a wealthy planter of the 
vicinity, desiring to have a large number of decayed teeth extracted from 
his slaves, determined to employ a dentist for that purpose by the day, 
and made an engagement with Dr.Ball. The result wine that in the course 
of the day the slaves were relieved of*three hundred causes of pain and 
sorrow. 





A “Catoric ENGINE” 1x Scortanp.—We learn from the Dundee Ad- 
vertiser that the foundry works of that town were between 1843 and 1845 
carried on with a “Caloric” engine. 














FOR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA & OREGON. 


HE Subscribers continue to act as Agevts for the purchase of Passage Tickets by al? the vari- 

ous Steamers, Cli: and Packet Ships, leaving New York. To persons at a distance this 
system has proved highly advantageous. The trouble and expense of eee | the city in person 
before it is time to embark, and the uncertainty of procuring a passage by the desired vessel are 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, money, and di: \ 
Our personal experience enables us, not only to make the best possible selection of accommoda- 
tions, but to give all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 
dren. Full details regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be given 
gratis. Orders for passages, accompanied by remittances, or cy references, will be at once at- 
tended to, and answered, Arrangements made witn families. Our charge is $5 Ticket. 

Address, post paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 th St, N, Y, 





vigorat: : 
“A very delightful tale. * * * The charm of the story is in its naturalness. It is patois 
quiet, domestic and truthful. In the calm force and homely realities of its scenes it reminds us 
Miss Austen ’’—Times. 
** All her books are written with talent and a woman’s true feeling.’’—U. 8S. Gazette. 
‘* Tt is full of deep feeling, tenderness, pure feminine sentiment and moral truth.””—Albany Knic. 
** Among all of Miss Kavanagh’s pop works, none is likely to eclipse this in publie favour. 
Its personages are well characterized, and have an air of pleasing reality about them, ts 
of le are injeresting, and its narrative portions are written with grace and clearness of style.’* 
—Courier & Enquirer. 
D. A. & Co. pnbdlish, by the same anthor— 
NATHALIB. A Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth $1 ; two parts, paper cover 75 cents. 
ADELEINE. A tale. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth 75 cents ; paper cover 50 cents. 
OMEN OF CHRISTIANITY—Exemplary for Acts of Piety and Charity. 12mo. cloth, 75c. 


CHOICE NEW WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO., 20 BROADWAY. 


I. REY. 4 W. HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
l vol. 8vo. $250. 

vPie ia far the best book of the kind, and willlong be the’ staidard Church Dictionary.”—Lon- 
don Literary Gazette. 

TI. ns SM SHADE; or, The Young Artist; by Anna Harriet Drury. 12mo. Paper 
80 cents : cloth 75. 

"The story is ably written, and will be read with pleasure as well as profit.""—Springfield Rep. 

III. THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE ; by Miss Sewell. 1 neat vol. @8c. 

“It is the best arranged and most connected work of the Kind that we have ever read.’’—Char. 

> JS LOFTY AND THE LOWLY; by Maria J. McIntosh. 2 vols. 12mo. paper $1; 
Jot \ 
bers One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have ever read. Its publication will do good.” 
—Observer. . 

V, THE DEANS’S DAUGHTER, a Tale ; by Mrs. Gore. 
gt ‘* A delightful story, path Le energetic 4 y1 
Globe. 

VI. LADY BIRD; Georgiana Fullerton. 12mo. paper 50c., cloth 75c. 

. “ This —w told tale a8 some of the subtlest emotions of the human heart.”—N. York 
evening Post. 

7~7. A WINTER IN MADEIRA, AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. By 
Gen. Dix. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘* Particularly valuable to invalid tourists seeking health, as it contains a great deal of valuable 
information.’’—Times, 

8. THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. By Miss Sewell. 1 vol. 12mo. paper S0c., cloth 75c. 

“Tt is written with admirable grace and Beauty, as is everything from the same pen.”’—Courier, 

9. CALHOUN’S WORKS. Vol. 1. ition on Government.) &vo. well printed. $2. 

‘* To those who take an interest in the Fy en great men this work will be especially valua- 





1 vol. 12mo. paper Se., cloth 75c. 
and lively style that will captivate all readers.’’— 





ble.’’—Post. 

10. ENGLISH ITEMS: Or : NGLAND AND ENGLISH- 
MEN. By M. F. Ward, sea ROncortic VIEWS OF ENGLAND A 

* The critivisms are done—sparkling, pointed, and always buoyant.’’—Bostom Atlas. 

(ec tere eae Bes 6 
THE AMUSING HISTORY 
OF THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND OF CACONA. 
BY THE HON. FRANCIS THISTLETON. 
Just Published, in Four Numbers, price One Dollar. 
HIS jeu de be the difficulties which surround Colonial Governors. 


‘sprit professes to descri The 
principa! actor—the Hon. Mr. Thistleton—finds himself suddenly appointed to the unknown 
Government of the Island of Cacona, which, after some difficulty, he 's and takes possession of, 
in nappy ignorance of all that relates to its and social wants and resources. The result is 
a of mishaps of the most Indicrous kind. The new Governor falls into the hands of a set of 
political Philistines oy es nearly worrying the life out of him, finally 1 him to consult his 
safety in flight. The phases of Colonial political and social life are thus brought out in a 
humourozs—extravagant—but not ill-natured manner. The work has had a large sale in 


and has been most ry f noticed by the New York Albion and the Provin press. 
Published by H. RAMSAY, M from whom jes at a distance can obtain copies 
by vane y ke : pee w part’ Ne. 





FS. REV. ..—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, oz 
ye,— will depart with the United States Mails for = 

ly on Saturday, March 19th, at Ta o'clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal 

No berth secured till paid for. 


right of patel lanvink ‘whenssibel! tagtteinctndtens and to 
ewe Asien ccormmodations for oleae OO. 66 Wall atveedl 





Passengers are requested to be on board 11% A.M. 
The Steamship BALTIC will succeed the* PaciFIC, and sail April 2d. + 
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29 Beckman Boxset. New York. oti 
Subscribers are prepared to , on most liberal terms, every article very 
TS ‘Dest quality,) necessary for Establishments. 
JAMES CONNER & SON. 


N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. 3m. 


, C. S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BXCOHANGE BROEEBRS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 





CARISTOPHER 8S. BOURNE, 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 


NEW YORE. 





HAND-BOOE OF WINSS, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New Yor: D. Arrizron & Co. 


Natural Hi of Poisons, under 
A PB dS Ae LT) wv dre | . caaee_ oS 
‘ine of Meowlodee on the subjects of which 5 ameusaionay 


under a different nam 
Both will find it yo 


diner-out has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
ona mine host’s cellar? Now here is a volume, the aid of which, if 
red, taan's vinous converetion may at least aca some aroma and some flavour. 
Oe gh to be—a “ and historica)’’ 
wy ye F yo , to the —- of they of the free hand and open et, Ay 4 
sanctum ofthe o mahoganies and open 
and am! ead OF ovicy tees eoe. 


pb McM oar readers’ bis liter as well as m RS ; Our volume is 
woh aomed. ike the Hand-books of travel, by i eee to final 
resting is mapped out distinctly and aptly.— 


whole, regard the appearance of this ‘‘ Hand-Book’’ with and warmly re 
commen Yo ou Fede It is a careful | of all the valuable matter con- 
tained very best European authorities on the subject, may well take rank as a standard 
SRE Sis cake et cchsthee.—-Matcherbecher. Jan. 29—3mos. 





THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED, 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
Raoapmnrntere of Genny Bite," 098°, 5 RODS ES. Five,’’ will here find conti 
The lights and shadows, Schiele enemienn of clerical life, are well brought out.— 
nate eee 90 tele cad To GE a 


—— Shing of view cll Bt le mock and the —e 
. we 
senaubreocatiabmad tam takes to gratify itself Seely A Gapanlty, one mest vi 


OF Sik WALTER R008E. B: Denelé Mosloed, 1 vol. m.. ad y rtrait. $1. 
wire y Poor 


commend 
tothe end rita tn 1 in joa age imple bat often ‘exoeodingly poy wan Soy e ‘aeaee in Eeoping 
A fresher, ‘aguas more vivacious biography, \ we have seldom read.’’—Temp. Courier. 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION. 

P| eR A pert 2 Oe etn recgty ot Gea. By 
rh ws Ale are worthy of the name and reputation of the author, full of the marrow of 
pains fp Seems of expression marked by unimpeachable purity, simplicity and 

PaaTOR’s LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the 

emoir of the — “By ev. Wa Adam, D. B.. 1 vo. Bro. w with a sxtlled 5 

we are acquainted. —Christian Mase , 


T. S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. 
‘2 Bf bl deed fg + LIFE PICTURES. z S. Arthur. I vol. 12mo0. Price 75c. 
sn then, tae that “irker the woul cheering Here we hve 8 sain of can ot at 
on 8 
as some of them tender a eocaly., e aim of them all is to interest man in his 


. Observer. 
‘A Collection of beautiful, touching heart histories.—Olive 
CHARLES copes 
Street. 


Sat Published by 
BNGLISH & FOREIGN ee & pcs ape 

my amy and Papers yy | past 

the States t fe 
ae Ree ga Wt eet ee eats 2 
ens’ 

ees Yaisccliony, Taive Tait’s, Fraser’s, we) Dublin University M nes Goovtosma’s a Magazine, 
London Lancet, &c. Together with ali the and aed Narasines ——s 

Britain S. jt meet at aay ye y yh _ (ey Hy sub- 
scription ewspapers, stated above, address, 

, post pa . DOWLING & CO., 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 
Pon Walt sweet ener. 6 & Go. ar prepared to rac ansect the following Branches ot 

















NIAGARA FALLS oe 
Pees ETO LEASE. he be ctw sabato residence of the late Ex. Consul (within 


oF TL two ones about 6 feet agi be tat Winn Wa Be 


gad cnoallent, We ov of Weer well ‘socked es 
fee "aande, wall so Se » 1". 
ceo a She aaagee of of the vi im Bost, 
; de. be. Being per healthy, stuaion is peculiarly saapted f ethene. 
Teter post : r. R. 8. Buchanan, ow York ; Mesars. i li- 
can be had if desired. 
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THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
AS obtained among » has drawn eminent and very distinguished 
HAS ttained oe ileal Profension of is ety the folio iar ect eat aad My 





its merits : a single 
trial will not fail te convince the ieomtalens pinetieees 
Testimomiat.—From . M. D., Professor he 
“Thave carefoly and in cases prescribed the . 


—— — ~ = == — 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 48 BROADWAY. 





HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the Public Subscription Library, both for refer 
“Dirt tnd circulation, wt giand’ New Beret cree likeral selection of Foreign and 
in Tos collecion ia ope ofthe largest in tia country, constantly in ed by the addition of 

The terms, , will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pe £200,000 | Sunrtus aNp Regervep Funp..... 
eientise winged and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Ts Gee bee U Local Board of Directors in te A> (duly ay by Aa mp | 
the required Am on of shares,) with full powers to issue Pi for Fire Risks, 
losses, and to invest in New Tale wh tents derived trom premiums, eeh@ouk, of shares. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
a 4 Seow, Esq., Chairman. 


Fran a Aaa 2 
Guorce Barciar, Esq. “Tages Gainsann, Jr., he F. SANDERSON, 


. £268,000 


C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamitron, aq Esq. 
144M 8. Wermore, 
Avex. Hamiiton, Jr., ‘aiahifes Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
bw 2 
Sim Tuomas Buesage Brrcn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 


Samvugt Hy. THOMPSON, Esq 
DIRECTORS IN | naire tgggy 


Josern Hornsey. Chairman. 
Tuomas Brocxiesay«,, Esq., Joseru bens’ Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, Robert H 

William Earle, George Holt, Williews Nicht, 

Thos. Stanare inindstona, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
Francis Alex.’ Hamilton, William Lowe,” Say A. age 
Francis Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


» Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN REDO F. 
Wituam Ewart, Esq., M 
Grorce Frepericx Youne, Esq., MP Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown, ., M. P,. Frederick H 
Bie Prove, ze ie errieom, Bag, Hon. F. Ponsonby, 


James Hartley Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., Ross D. . a oo 5 . 
b. Sangin i, James M. Rosseter, Esq 
Swinton Bovrt, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


Bensamin Henperson, Bsq., Resident Sec’y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savina Bayx ror tas Wipow AnD tae OrrHan.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
ak Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
nited State Stocks and New York S! 8 
| dl, NEW YORK in escerdianse with the Be Lan TEPC ROLLER or Ze --y-4 
at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
Saag to CALIFORNIA and to very ek 
ane quae wo C2 ty. LIA insured at a mpterate cote pooniem. 
Monica’ Hsaminers in siondance dally 2 | cles, P.M 
Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this Company éan be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. BE. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillos, 








Gomme Barclay, 
— ames Boorman, 


John ai Holbrooke, 

Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


C, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Tas INSTITUTION be oma the assured very many advantages, at quite as low “a rate of pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to’ <=" nteres a thn extent ent of one etleteies ce. 
ment made—' at wise; nor bs the AN Xthe 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 








responsib 
only security) be req to be | vas poh fot wil be on 
The cary) be rogue tobe lodge wih the soci, ar each viete es Ge on 
ef gee RAY Oe ae Sree aero, thus giving cach petty @ known acteal’ Cash 
jue. 


Applicants are not cha: for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are satablished throughout the Colonies. . f 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





J. Elliottson, M. D F. RB. 8. Clement Tabor, h wson, 
E. 8. Symes, H = oy 
Joseph Thom} \ A. ©. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas N’ icoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. 
eee years ——— Wabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Halifax N.G. ...0.. 00040. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 


8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
eile Bi Bin cs occ cac f RF. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon.-J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § a. in Pei Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
om : E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM tena ened co. 
aE UN UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the RANKL 


DT, D. nes, commander, will ie New You Havre 
and Southampton, for the year on tne following’ days : 
FROM NEW ae 
e' 


bruary.... 12 





FROM HAVRE. 


ict 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burth ‘h, 
passed, — te = atrenath 0 bf sw at by any vessels afloat. Their uoosmmoaniions he 
Stopping at Sonthampton both going and returning, they off passen: oceedi 
don advantages over any other tone, te the economy of aes wal pee tains mae hae 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, = AA 
c 
from Havre or Southampton to to New York, first class, . 
secoud alass,. 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon 
All Tt Netter and newspapers must pass eeneh the Post-office. wo 
For freight or passage apply to 


“ Ty 





MORTIMER LIVINGST 
WILLIAM ISELIN, A “ig a. ae 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY” EY “ CO, , Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, ........- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN.......... 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorossp Dares or eainine—1000. 





.. +. Capt. E. Higgins, 





rice of passage from New York to Southampton or B : 
oka at me a do ne aol remen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
N pass ‘ost 
No Bia of Lading will be sirned Signsd on the day of sailing. re 
surgeon is h steamer. 
For freight or passage 1 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South st., New York. 
ake “GROSKEY & GO" Souths : 
aa oll ISELEN Is a aguee & CO., Southampton. 











FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STEAMSHIP “ So .” Captain Cronay, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 


mas, on Thursday, A 
Bermuda.......... 
| a5 he ~ as eee eae 





The Ships comprising this line are 
The ARCTIC. Authh ibs cab bance 40 thehieded de io odie Cane a 
The ADRIATIO ........... ++ ssre+scceeeeeescs ces Ompt. GRartoat, 

These chine hovieg been ballt by cee expel Se Sema, care has becom 
tekae bp Gee consivpstinn, 40 M4 their engines, to and epeed ; and their oo 
bag = ey pol fone tnee wees a on tee 
dna “Cartas take recuse, 8000 Freee inerpool to New York, 2590 aed Mae. 

su wanchiel to each ship 
No berths can be secured id for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 








Sane 
PED ECO. ight No. 86 Wall street, New York. 
arte OBER oa fst Rn Arms As) London. 


TS & 
MONRO B & 0O., itu des Victoires, Paris. 
BO. Ht DRAPER = 7 ie 
The owners of these be accountable ver, Dallion, poate, : , pre- 
ous wilttie of lading are signed and the oxpreseed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage .... . 66% cbbode ose $120 | Second Cabin Passage..........+..-.+-. 8 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........-.6.00064 $100 | Second Cabin Passage..........-.00005. OB 


x@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Berths not secured until paid for. 


experienced surgeon board. 
The owners ofthese ships will not’ be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Pomme rer, 


or Metals, unless Bills 
“"Por freight or passage, apply to 


of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
E, CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


Ramos 5 IN FARES BETWEEN Ley we pe AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 







City of G w.... Thursday, March 31, 1863. City of Manchester March 30, 1853. 

City pS nem. AT Saturday, April 23, City of Glasgow : Apel 2; - 

Gey oftolangi .- ‘Setanta, May 36 «| Gus of Henchen.. Sane 8 « 
une 

city of Glasgow ... .Saturday, July 2 | City of fee. vy ,July 6, “* 





from Philadelphia va Salowe in after state rooms, tn state rooms, 
sain ieaats er ee 4 
we Place, N. Y. 


ewostas RICHARDSON, 41 = 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, P’ 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Ts GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 


1965 hy yh and 409 horse power, Ropert Craic, Commander, is ted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 26th day of March, 1853,’at ican. noosa. 


P Mone: whe ~w Gators Rests Room) . oc esate oes Ge ae 
wis seas 4 _ <> ly ~ Sree ieametee cs © HEN 75 
Cn saad teas 
A limited number of third-class rs will be taken, supplied with provisions ef good quat- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY D OLE ARS Bs ir 
or 
wieter ee J. MeSYMON, 


Broadway, N.Y. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Sip being full, but 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 











O oer eitewhis ships, com heeribers, 

-d pk of packets under the of the sal are in- 
tended hereafter | hereafter to eal ‘rom New a! ‘om London on the ye SO spares throughout 
the year ; hing er eed receive passengers as 

Ships. rr ly Days of Sai! from Days of Sailing from 
setigeees, Tube, | Janis ave Detar 2 Tae a. ot 
n inker, an. ry ug. \ 
‘en : Champion, | Jan. cf May 18, § Dec. 29| Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 7 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, Feb. 10, & pee: 22| Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 10 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Feb. 24, > , Oct. 6} April Aug. 4, Nov. % 
Ocean 4 ’ Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, 20 -$ Ang. 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. ag le, veers, a. m, fad 4 Sd R 4 ~ oe Pes. 38 
ov uly Sept. 
Northumberland, om l April 21, Aug. 11, Feb. 17, June 9, Sept. 29 


These ships are all of the first class, and ere commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of pred ng 
The price for cabin pane is now fixed at $75, Le atte = each adult, without wines and 
liquors, Neither captains nor owners of these ety will i Tee toe for sites, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGA 70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY ; 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 








Skips. ‘ork. 

iso od raed April i. Ane. He -Dee. Jan. 26.. Sep. 2 
Waterloo,. ......+-.- Feb. 11..June Mar. 26. .J .Nov. 3% 
Underwriter. ........ Jan. Il. ‘May 1 *gopt. 1 Feb. 2%. .Jane 26. .Oct. 26 
West Point,........+ Mar. 11. July 11,.Fov. 11| Apr. Aug. 26, .Dec. 28 
These ships the largest and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
Their cabin ae else, and are comma of comfort convenience, and 
are furnished with every of of the best kind. Peastaaiiy in the days of 

ioffiag will be etrictly adhered to. 

Price of passage we lve o~ Soo So240.Faen 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. ¥. 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
GFCOND, LINE.—The following shipe will leave Havre on the 16cb, and New York on th 
Ist 








month, as 
New York. ere 

ST. DENIS, Bh BUR a nnare 0000004 -oo00re0s ie Tetrony. 

wnaies lst September 16th October. 
ST.NICHOLAS, Ist ) wad isa ay 
Bragdon, master. ger is . 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) ——_ es - April. 
' ovem' ‘ 
WILLIAM TELL, lot April | .. loch 

aiond, mecte lat Detomber Wun Jan Eon 
They are all first class New Yi vessels, vided with all requisite 
Prt and convenience of oat ew York built vessel, provided with ll enue arts fo he 


and 
of i S10, without wines oF ay 
* Goods sent the subscribers coud 


————EEEeeees 





SR Pe 








E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Groen, New York, 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 








